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COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Madison,  February  23,  1921. 

Hon.  John.  J.  Blaine,  Governor,  and 

State  Board  of  Public  Affairs, 

Capitol. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Gentlemen: 

The  Wisconsin  Advisory  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  State  Board  of  Public  Af- 
fairs has  kept  in  touch  with  the  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene,  and  has  co-operated 
with  this  committee  in  outlining  the  scope  of  its  work,  and 
also  conferred  as  to  methods  of  procedure.  The  National 
Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  has  made  a  survey  in  Wiscon- 
sin upon  invitation  extended  to  the  National  Committee,  as 
the  result  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1919. 
The  data  obtained  in  the  survey  made  has  been  gone  over 
very  carefully,  and  the  recommendations  as  presented  in  this 
report  have  been  approved  by  the  Wisconsin  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Hygiene.  We^  hereby  have  the  honor  to 
submit  this  report  to  your  honorable  body. 

The  committee  begs  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  the 
report  be  printed  for  presentation  to  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  with  an  additional  limited  number  of  copies  for 
distribution  to  boards  and  commissions  interested  in  this 
particular  field  of  activity. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

C.  A.  HARPER 
JOS.  W.  EVANS 
W.  F.  LORENZ 
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INTRODUCTION 


Wisconsin  has  long  ranked  among  the  leading  states  in  provision  for 
its  state  wards.  Its  Legislature  has  time  and  time  again  responded  to 
appeals  in  behalf  of  better  care  for  the  insane,  feeble-minded,  and  ep- 
ileptic, in  a  manner  deserving  great  commendation. 

With  two  state  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded — one  being  prac- 
tically complete  when  one  or  two  new  buildings  are  added,  the  other  now 
just  in  the  process  of  construction — it  is  but  in  keeping  with  the  Wiscon- 
sin spirit  that  further  progress  in  the  direction  of  meeting  and  solving 
the  problem  presented  by  this  important  class  of  state  wards  should  be 
made,  in  the  light  of  more  complete  knowledge  of  their  actual  needs. 

The  public  officials  of  this  state,  desiring  such  information  as  would 
enable  them  to  map  out  a  comprehensive  state-wide  program  for  hand- 
ling every  phase  of  mental  deficiency,  decided  to  undertake,  during  the 
year  1920,  a  state- wide  investigation  of  feeble-mindedness;  a  survey  that 
would  be  unprejudiced,  sound,  scientific,  thorough-going,  and  practical; 
that  would  enable  the  state  authorities  to  know  how  well  they  were 
meeting  and  solving  the  menace  and  burden  of  feeble-mindedness,  and 
what  were  the  next  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  make  their  program 
complete.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  call  upon  some  national  organization 
that  had  had  experience  in  conducting  similar  surveys  in  other  states. 
The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  was  chosen. 

The  survey  has  covered  a  period  of  twelve  months  and  has  extended 
into  the  state  institutions,  county  institutions,  and  public  schools,  to- 
gether with  a  special  study  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  A  report  of  the 
Milwaukee  survey  will  be  made  separately. 

Defective  families  have  been  found  throughout  the  state  which,  con- 
tributing from  generation  to  generation  defective  strains,  have  proven  a 
financial  burden  and  serious  menace  to  the  commonwealth. 

Delinquency  has  been  found  to  be  intimately  related  to  mental  dis- 
ease and  mental  defect. 

Dependency,  it  would  seem,  is  frequently  an  expression  of  these 
mental  abnormalities,  while  chronic  and  "inherited  pauperism"  can  be 
considered  almost  invariably  manifestations  of  these  conditions. 

In  the  public  schools  have  been  found  large  numbers  of  defective 
children  who  give  promise,  if  untrained  and  unsupervised,  of  becoming, 
in  later  years,  serious  social  problems. 

Scope  of  Survey 

The  scope  of  this  survey,  aside  from  a  study  of  the  facilities  of  the 
state  institutions,  the  public  schools,  and  organized  agencies  for  recog- 
nizing, training,  supervising,  and  caring  for  mental  defectives,  included  a 
very  careful  examination  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  State  Prison  at  Wau- 
pun,  the  State  Reformatory  at  Green  Bay,  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
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Boys  at  Waukesha,  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Milwaukee, 
the  State  Blind  School  at  Janesville,  the  State  Public  School  at  Sparta, 
1358  inmates  of  typical  almshouses,  county  homes,  and  the  inmates  of 
seventen  county  jails,  all  the  inmates  of  the  House  of  Correction  in  Mil- 
waukee, the  Home  for  Pependent  Children  in  Milwaukee,  the  House  of 
Detention  in  Milwaukee,  and  delinquents  coming  before  the  Court,  school 
children  representing  city,  town,  and  rural  communities,  relief  cases 
coming  in  contact  with  organized  charities  in  Milwaukee  and  other  cities, 
defective  families  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  a  census  of  one  county. 

Methods  Employed 

The  study  included,  in  the  case  of  each  individual,  a  social  and  per- 
sonal history,  a  history  of  delinquent  behavior,  an  employment  record, 
and  such  facts  as  could  be  gathered  bearing  upon  personality  make-up, 
mental  traits  and  characteristics,  and  temperamental  difficulties,  together 
with  a  careful  mental  examination  (both  psychiatric  and  psychological) 
of  each  and  every  person. 

Except  in  the  case  of  public  school  children,  a  physical  inspection  and 
a  quick  physical  examination  were  likewise  made.  On  all  public  school 
children  a  history  bearing  upon  physical  and  mental  development,  physi- 
cal defects  and  illnesses,  progress  and  standing  in  school,  personality  traits 
and  behavior,  was  obtained.  In  addition  to  this,  group  tests  were  given 
to  each  child.  From  the  data  secured  by  th3se  two  methods  we  selected 
the  children  requiring  individual  examination.  In  addition,  we  examined 
all  problem  cases  referred  by  the  teachers,  who  had  been  informed  in  ad- 
vance to  make  out  lists  of  all  pupils  over  age  for  grades,  all  sub-normal 
and  dull  pupils,  all  delinquent  and  disciplinary  cases,  all  who  were  pe- 
culiar or,  to  the  teacher's  mind,  deviated  in  any  way  from  the  normal. 
We  believe  that  in  this  way  we  probably  did  not  overlook  any  children 
needing  a  mental  examination.  As  regards  adolescents  and  adults,  all 
received  a  careful,  intensive,  and  individual  examination. 

Presentation  of  Data 
It  would  seem  best  to  discuss  under  the  main  heading  of  "Delin- 
quency" all  of  the  results  of  our  investigations  of  state,  county,  and 
city  penal  and  correctional  institutions;  under  the  heading  of  "  epend- 
ency"  all  of  our  findings  in  connection  with  the  county  homes,  the  State 
Dependent  School,  the  Home  for  Dependent  Children  in  Milwaukee,  the 
study  of  cases  coming  in  contact  with  relief  organizations,  and  defective 
and  dependent  families  in  various  parts  of  the  state;  under  the  heading 
of  "Public  Schools"  all  the  data  secured  in  the  study  of  city,  town,  and 
rural  public  school  children,  and  the  inmates  of  the  state  schools  for  the 
blind  and  deaf.  Under  the  heading  of  "County  and  City  Surveys"  we 
will  include  the  data  gathered  by  means  of  a  census  in  Dane  county  and 
the  city  of  Milwaukee.  It  was  our  desire  in  the  latter  to  record  all 
cases  known  to  public  authorities  and  agencies  in  county  and  city. 
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Under  this  head  we  will  discuss  data  obtained  from  the 
examination  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  Prison,  the  State 
Reformatory,  the  two  State  Industrial  Schools,  seventeen 
County  Jails,  the  House  of  Correction  in  Milwaukee,  and  the 
House  of  Detention  in  Milwaukee. 

State  Prison. 

Five  hundred  and  seventy  persons  were  examined  at  the 
State  Prison  at  Waupun.  All  were  males.  Five  hundred 
and  thirty -three  of  these  were  white,  34  were  black,  two 
were  half-breed  Indians,  and  one  was  a  Chinaman.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty -six,  or  6i  per  cent,  of  these  individuals 
were  American  born;  32.5  per  cent,  had  American  born  par- 
ents. The  parents  of  67.5  percent,  were  foreign  born.  A 
comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  total  population  may  be 
interesting.  According  to  the  census  of  1910,*  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  Wisconsin  was  78  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 
Seventy-seven  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  were  native  whites, 
divided  as  follows:  native  parentage,  32.7  per  cent.;  foreign 
parentage,  31  per  cent. ;  mixed  parentage,  13.7  per  cent. 

The  ages  of  the  inmates  in  this  institution  varied  from 
15  to  83  years.  Thirty -one  individuals  were  under  20  years 
of  age.  Two  hundred  and  eight  were  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  30,  and  19]  were  between  30  and  40.  Seventy-five 
per  cent,  were  under  40  years  of  age;  while  42  per  cent.,  al- 
most half  of  the  inmates,  were  30  years  or  under  at  a  pe- 
riod of  life  when  constructive  measures  properly  planned  and 
intelligently  carried  out  may  yet  do  much  in  the  way  of  re- 
forming character  and  reconstructing  personality. 

Forty-two  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  had  never  been  reg- 
ularly employed,  but  were  drifters. 

The  following  table  shows  the  offenses  for  which  these 
individuals  received  prison  sentence. 

*  The  Wisconsin  Census  for  1920  has  not  yet  been  issued. 
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TABLE  I 
Showing  Offenses  of  Inmates  of  the  State  Prison  at  Waupun. 


Offense 


Burglary 

Larceny .. 

Murder.  l8t  deprree  

2nd       "      

3rd       "       

Assault  to  rob,  armed 

Rape       -        

Forgery  

Assault  with  intent  to  murder  . . 

Highway  robbery 

Assault   

Incest  

Embezzlement 

Adultery    .... 

Obtaining  money  under  false  pret. 

Sodomy  

Receiving  stolen  property 

Arson 

House  of  ill  fame 


No.  of 
Inmates 


103 

82 

72 

32 

3 

68 

54 

41 

23 

10 

9 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

3 


Offense 


Candering 

Perjury 

Taking  indecent  liberties. . . 

Abandonment 

Fornication       

Stealing . 

Robbery 

Forgery  and  larceny 

Vagrancy  .  . 

Burglary  tools  in  possession 
Escape  from  prison  camp. 

Murder  and  rape   

Enticing  female 

Non-support        

Criminal  assault 

Not  obtained     

Total  


No.  of 
Inmates 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 


570 


Forty -five  per  cent,  of  these  persons  were  recidivists, 
repeated  offenders,  individuals  in  whom  the  state  had  failed 
to  accomplish  that  which  it  had  set  out  to  accomplish;  indi- 
viduals whom  previous  correctional  and  penal  treatment  had 
failed  to  deter  from  frequent  criminal  acts.  This  one  out- 
standing fact  is,  in  a  way,  a  challenge  to  society's  methods 
of  preventing  crime.  In  New  York  State,  during  the  year 
1917,  there  were  received  into  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions 133,047  prisoners,  60  per  cent,  of  whom  had  served  pre- 
vious commitments. 

Massachusetts  in  a  given  year  received  into  its  institu- 
tions 25,820  prisoners,  57.4  per  cent,  of  whom  were  repeaters, 
the  total  number  of  previous  commitments  being  99,443,  av- 
eraging six  sentences  for  each  recidivist. 

In  a  recent  study  made  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  Pen- 
itentiary of  West  Virginia,  51  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  re- 
cidivists, repeated  offenders. 

In  the  Georgia  State  Prison  42  per  cent,  were  recidivists. 
Wherever  our  investigations  have  led  us  the  startling  and  de" 
pressing  facts  of  recidivism  have  stood  out.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  many  causes  for  this  condition,  causes  which  we 
have  neither  the  data  nor  the  space  in  this  report  to  discuss. 
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There  are  factors,  however,  whose  casual  relationship 
has  been  so  repeatedly  and  definitely  demonstrated  as  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  any  program  for  the  prevention  of 
crime  which  ignores  their  importance  must  inevitably  fail  in 
attaining  its  object.  These  are  the  mental  factors  involved 
in  dehnquency. 

It  is  now  coming  more  and  more  to  be  reaHzed  that  few 
factors  play  so  important  a  part  in  crime  as  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  offender,  and  that  prevention  of  future  criminal 
conduct  must  be  based  on  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  offend- 
er himself,  of  those  influences  reponsible  for  his  present  con- 
dition, and  of  his  needs  as  well  as  his  deeds.  It  is  to  this 
part  of  the  problem  that  much  of  our  energies  and  interests 
have  been  directed. 

The  following  table  will  throw  light  upon  one  phase  of 
this  question  among  inmates  of  the  State  Prison. 

TABLE  11 
Mental  Diagnosis  of  Inmates  at  State  Prison,  Waupun 


Diagnosis 

Number 

Percentage 

Normal 

Dull  normal 

Sub-normal       

143 
93 
113 

68 

7 

103 

4 

39 

25.11414 

19.8 
11.9 

Epileptic 

1.2 

18.1 

Psychoneurosis  

Mental  disease  or  deterioration .   . . 

0.7 
6.9 

Total 

570 

100.0 

Approximately  12  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  this  institu- 
tion were  feeble-minded  persons,  individuals  with  the  bodies  of 
adults  and  the  minds  of  children.  These  findings  are  rather 
low  as  compared  with  the  results  of  studies  made  in  other 
state  prisons.  At  Sing  Sing  (New  York)  21  per  cent,  were 
found  to  be  feeble-minded;  at  Auburn  State  Prison  (New 
York)  35  per  cent,  were  reported  feeble-minded;  at  Joliet 
Penitentiary  (Illinois)  28  per  cent.;  at  Indiana  State  Prison 
23  per  cent. ;  at  San  Quentin  (California)  30  per  cent.;  and  at 
Moundsville  (West  Virginia)  28  per  cent. 
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That  which  is  worthy  of  special  attention  is  the  frequen- 
cy of  nerv3us  and  mental  abnormaHties  in  general.  These 
are  conditions  found  universally  among  prisoners.  Not  that 
there  is  a  large  percentage  of  insanity  or  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  in  the  case  of  the  inmates  at  this  institution,  but  that 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  all  criminals  possess  abnormal  per- 
sonalities, and  deviate  in  some  way  or  other  from  average 
normal  mental  health.  Fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners 
at  Waupun  could  be  classified  in  terms  of  deviation  from 
average  normal  mental  health. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  investiga- 
tions carried  out  by  different  persons  in  various  state  prisons 
throughout  the  country.  At  Sing  Sing  (New  York)  Dr. 
Bernard  Glueck  found  59  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  suffering 
from  some  nervous  or  mental  abnormaHty.  At  the  Auburn 
State  Prison  (New  York)  Dr.  Frank  Heacox  found  61  per 
cent.  At  the  Indiana  State  Prison  Dr.  Paul  Bowers  found  45 
per  cent.  At  the  West  Virginia  State  Prison  the  present 
writer  found  65  per  cent.  In  the  Georgia  State  Prison  the 
writer  found  60  per  cent,  exhibiting  some  nervous  or  mental 
abnormality.  These  are  conditions  which  handicap  the  indi- 
vidual in  adapting  himself  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life— con- 
ditions which  have  so  much  to  do  with  success  or  failure, 
happiness  or  unhappiness,  criminal  or  non-criminal  conduct. 

Forty-two  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  of  all  the  inmates 
of  the  Waupun  State  Prison  had  not  worked  steadily,  but  had 
been  irregularly  employed,  drifting  from  job  to  job  and  equip- 
ped to  do  no  special  form  of  work  well;  (661  per  cent,  of  the 
psychopathic  types  had  only  worked  irregularly). 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  this  institution,  accord- 
ing to  psychological  tests  (the  Yerkes  Point  Scale  and  the 
Stanford  revision  of  the  Binet),  tested  normal,  while  30  per 
cent,  had  the  test  age  of  eleven  years  or  under.  It  is  obvious 
that  low  grade  intelligence  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  among 
the  prisoners  at  this  institution. 

Another  factor  that  stands  out  here  as  a  matter  of  im- 
portance is  the  great  frequency  of  character  and  personality 
difficulties  among  offenders.     We  do  find  indolence,  lack  of 
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ambition,  egoism,  selfishness,  ingratitude,  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion, impulsiveness,  instability,  violent  temper,  emotionality, 
and  many  other  personality  difficulties  that  we  believe  must 
undoubtedly  prove  inportant  factors  in  determining  the  con- 
duct of  the  great  majority  of  these  persons.  So  frequently 
were  these  abnormal  traits  present  that  we  found  it  quite  pos- 
sible to  classify  the  prisoners  according  to  certain  definite 
types  of  personality  make-up:  the  emotional  type,  the  egocen- 
tric type,  the  paranoid  type,  and  the  inadequate  type.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  much  overlapping  in  all  cases. 

Those  persons  classified  as  emotional  were  impulsive, 
neurotic,  temperamental,  unstable,  restless,  sensitive,  violent 
tempered,  etc.  The  egocentric  type  were  very  selfish,  un- 
appreciative,  egoistic,  individualistic,  instinctive,  and  often 
cruel.  The  inadequate  type  were  lazy,  inactive,  unambitious, 
weak  willed,  suggestible,  etc.  The  paranoid  type  had  ideas 
of  a  persecutory  nature,  never  got  a  fair  deal,  were  always 
being  imposed  upon,  or  were  not  properly  appreciated  for 
the  abilities  they  possessed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  frequency  of  these  types. 

TABLE  III 

Personality  Types  among  Inmates  at  State  Prison 

Waupun 

No  recognized  personality  difficulties 84 

Emotional  type 150 

Egocentric  type  92 

Inadequate  type 41 

Paranoid  type 29 

Abnormal  but  unclassified 174 


Total 570 

It  is  significant  that  91  per  cent,  of  the  recidivists  or  re- 
peated offenders  at  this  institution  showed  marked  handicaps 
in  their  personality  make-up. 

The  physical  health  of  the  inmates  was  found  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  fairly  good.  Only  40  individuals  were  in  such 
poor  or  bad  physical  condition  as  to  be  in  urgent  need  of  hos- 
pital care.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  suffering 
from  syphilis  (as  shown  by  blood  tests  done  at  the  Psychiatric 
Institute).     A  great  number  of  minor  physical   conditions 
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were  found  that  did  not  affect  the  general  health  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  institution. 

The  prison  is,  on  the  whole,  very  well  run.  The  attitude  of 
the  Warden  and  all  of  the  officials  towards  the  inmates  seem- 
ed to  us  to  be  good.  There  was,  however,  a  lack  of  individ- 
ualization, which  was  due  to  the  inadequate  facilities  at  the 
prison  for  finding  out  and  meeting  the  needs  of  each  case. 
The  guards,  who  are  in  close  contact  with  the  men,  have  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  affect  them  for  good,  or  evil.  Sm9,ll 
salaries  and  incompetent,  untrained  men  will,  to  be  sure,  en- 
able the  state  to  save  money  and,  at  the  same  time,  hold  the 
prisoner  under  close  surveillance  until  his  term  is  up,  but  the 
reformation  of  character,  the  reconstruction  of  personality, 
and  the  prevention  of  crime,  are  and  should  be  the  object  of 
the  state.  One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  rehabil- 
itation work  of  penal  and  correctional  institutions  is  the  guard 
who  comes  into  close  daily  contact  with  the  prisoner.  He 
should  be  selected  with  great  care  and  well  paid.  Courses 
for  the  instruction  of  guards  should  be  conducted  and  promo- 
tion should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  individual  fitness  for 
meeting  the  unusual  problems  presented  in  this  kind  of  work; 
problems  of  a  far  more  complex  nature  than  mere  placing 
men  under  restraint,  preventing  escapes,  and  punishing  dis- 
ciplinary cases. 

The  Silent  System  is  in  use  in  this  prison,  absolute  silence 
being  observed  throughout  the  week,  except  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  It  makes  for  good  discipline  and  may  prevent 
disturbances  and  riots. 

The  food  is  very  good,  well  balanced,  and  generous. 

A  band  plays  during  meal  hours,  and  there  is  an  orches- 
tra for  entertainments  on  other  occasions.  A  variety  of 
amusement^  is  offered— base  ball,  moving  pictures,  etc. 

Men  are  allowed  to  take  university  extension  courses  in 
different  subjects.  A  library  is  at  hand  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
mates; and  there  is  also  a  school.  Not  enough  is  made, 
however,  of  this  particular  phase  of  the  institution's  facili- 
ties. Well  trained  teachers,  properly  paid,  would  be  a  profit- 
able investment  for  the  state. 
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Each  prisoner  receives  a  physical  examination  upon  ad- 
mission. There  is  now  also  a  blood  test  and  smear  made  on 
each  inmate.  Any  individual  found  to  be  syphilitic  is  placed 
under  treatment,  and  a  careful  record  of  such  is  kept.  There 
is  a  sick  call  each  morning  at  the  hospital.  The  hospital  fa- 
cilities are  good,  but  medical  records  are  quite  incomplete. 
There  are  three  dentists  in  attendance  at  the  institution. 

No  provisions  are  made  for  routine  mental  examinations 
and  classification;  and  yet  the  chance  for  restoring  the  indi- 
vidual criminal  to  normal  hfe  in  the  community  is  so  ob- 
viously dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  criminal  himself, 
his  particular  make-up,  his  capabilities,  and  adaptabilities, 
as  to  make  this  phase  of  the  reconstruction  work  of  a  state 
correctional  institution  in  reality  fundamental,  and  then  there 
are  large  numbers  of  inmates  seriously  handicapped  with  gross 
mental  conditions,  who  daily  furnish  disciplinary  problems, 
in  the  management  of  which  the  authorities  are  continuously 
in  the  dark  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  causes  for 
their  adaptive  difficulties. 

Of  course,  the  worst  part  of  it  all  is  that  early  cases  of 
mental  disease  ars  overlooked  until  the  hopeful  period  of 
treatment  is  past.  Feeble-mindedness  is  ignored  until  all 
chance  for  preventing  delinquent  careers  has  been  lost. 

There  is  a  separate  building  for  the  women  inmates, 
where  the  discipline  is  not  so  strict. 

The  medical  attention  is  good,  but  they  have  little  or  no 
educational  advantages.     There  is  no  mental  classification. 

The  placement  of  each  individual  as  to  work  in  the  indus- 
tries should  be  determined  by  a  physical  and  mental  exami- 
nation and  a  careful  study  of  his  capabilities  and  vocational 
aptitudes.  It  might  prove  more  profitable  in  the  long  run 
(certainly  in  the  light  of  preventing  crime)  to  devote  more 
attention  towards  training  the  inmates  of  such  an  institution 
intensively  along  vocational  lines,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
fitted  adequately  to  support  themselves  at  some  useful  occu- 
pation when  returned  to  the  community. 
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Forty-two  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  of  these  prisoners 
were  not  equipped  to  compete  with  skilled  persons,  had  never 
been  regularly  employed  in  their  lives;  but  had  drifted  from 
one  job  to  another,  changing  positions  and  working  irregular- 
ly. Because  of  this  incompetency  they  are  the  last  hired  and 
the  first  fired. 

Forty -five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution  are 
recidivists.  Sooner  or  later  these  persons  are  to  be  returned 
again  to  society— the  great  majority  to  criminal  careers. 
Most  of  the  recidivists  were  mentally  handicapped  persons, 
likely  to  repeat  their  delinquent  behavior.  It  is  doubtful  if 
we  are  acting  wisely  in  sentencing  such  persons  for  fixed  pe- 
riods of  time.  The  indefinite  sentence  gives  greater  protec- 
tion to  society  and  proves  more  beneficial  to  the  recidivist 
himself. 


State  Reformatory  at  Green  Bay 

There  were  270  male  and  no  female  prisoners  at  this  in- 
stitution. Two  hundred  and  sixty  were  white,  five  were 
black,  three  were  full-blooded  Indians,  and  two  were  half- 
breed  Indians.  Two  hundred  and  forty  of  the  inmates  were 
American  born,  while  only  thirty  were  foreign  born. 

The  parents  of  137,  or  approximately  50  per  cent.,  were 
American  born. 

The  ages  varied  from  14  to  33  years.  Sixty-three  per 
cent.,  or  almost  two-thirds,  of  the  boys  at  this  institution 
were  under  21  years  of  age. 

Twenty-six  per  cent.,  at  least  one  out  of  every  four  boys, 
had  served  previous  sentences.  It  is  interesting  that,  even 
at  this  age,  we  still  find  recidivism  no  small  problem. 

The  lack  of  opportunity  for  training  in  the  three  Rs  has 
not  been  a  large  factor  in  the  delinquency  of  these  individ- 
uals, for  74  per  cent.,  almost  three  out  of  four  boys  had  gone 
further  than  the  fifth  grade  in  the  public  school.  Forty-five 
individuals  had  entered  or  were  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
high  school,  while  seven  had  been  to  college. 
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Low  grade  intelligence  is  a  factor  of  some  importance 
among  the  inmates  of  this  reformatory;  for  41  per  cent,  had 
the  mental  age  of  12  years  or  under,  while  none  of  the  boys 
had  as  low  a  chronological  age  as  12  years. 

Eighty-one  per  cent,  showed  personality  trends  and  char- 
acter defects  that  are  undoubtedly  factors  in  their  delinquen- 
cy: 53  being  markedly  emotional,  47  egocentric,  and  12  inade- 
quate; 106  individuals  showed  obvious  personality  difficulties 
and  character  defects,  but  were  unclassified  from  the  stand- 
point of  falling  into  a  definite  category. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  mental  diagnosis  of  the 

reformatory  inmates. 

TABLE  IV 

Mental    Diagnosis    of    Inmates    at    Green    Bay  Re- 
formatory 

Diagnosis  |    Number    j  Percentagre 


Normal 

Dull   normal 

Sub-normal       

Feeble-minded 

Mental  disease          . . 
Psychopathic  personality. 
Epileptic 


112 

41.5K„. 

Jjy|53.4 

32 

63 

23  3 

34 

12.6 

3 

1.1 

23 

8.5 

3 

1.1 

Total i!70  I      100.0 


Twelve  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  of  these  individuals  were 
•feeble-minded.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  reports 
from  other  reformatories  is  interesting:  New  York  State  Re- 
formatory, 31  per  cent.  (Dr.  Frank  Christian) ;  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  (for  men),  20  per  cent,  (Dr.  Guy  Fernald); 
New  York  State  Reformatory  (for  women),  32  per  cent. 
(Social  Hygiene  Laboratory);  Massachusetts  Reformatory 
(for  women),  16  to  45  per  cent.  (Dr.  Edith  Spaulding;. 

Forty-six  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Reformatory  were  diagnosed  as  either  sub- 
normal or  defective  in  intelligence,  or  handicapped  by  a  psy- 
chopathic personality.  The  low  frequency  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  is  striking  (12.6  per  cent. ) .  Five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates 
of  this  institution,  as  a  result  of  tests  done  at  the  Psychiatric 
Institute,  showed  positive  Wassermans. 
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This  institution  has  several  industries:  auto  locks,  granite 
works,  overalls,  etc.  Specialized  industrial  training  of  in- 
mates which  will  fit  each  prisoner  with  a  trade  is  an  ideal 
that  the  superintendent  hopes  ultimately  to  accomplish, 
though  at  present  the  facilities  at  his  disposal  for  doing  this 
are  inadequate.  Special  educational  opportunities,  with  cer- 
tain hours  of  school  work  during  the  day  and  study  hours 
each  evening,  are  being  developed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  De  Pere.  In  the  past  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  educational  side  of  reforma- 
tory work,  particularly  the  industrial  and  vocational  aspects. 

This  institution  has  regular  military  training  under  the 
direction  of  a  former  officer  of  the  United  States  Army. 

There  is  a  very  good  band,  also  base  ball  and  basket 
ball  teams. 

The  Silence  System  is  in  vogue  here.  An  outside  phy- 
sician attends  to  the  sick  and  makes  routine  admission  exam- 
inations, but  no  blood  tests  are  done.  There  is  a  separate 
hospital  building,  but  the  equipment  is  inadequate. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  classification  of  the  pris- 
oners in  the  hght  of  their  mental  condition,  of  their  abilities, 
disabilities,  and  vocational  aptitudes,  without  which  there  is 
necessarily  an  incomplete  understanding  and  solution  of  the 
disciplinary  problems. 

The  systematic  training  of  each  inmate  with  a  trade 
which  he  can  employ  as  a  means  of  support,  if  he  is  capable 
of  receiving  such  training,  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  this 
institution. 

State  Industrial  School  for  Boys 

There  were  435  boys  at  this  institution;  427  of  whom 
were  white,  five  black,  two  full-blooded  Indians,  and  one 
half-breed  Indian. 

The  nationality  of  the  great  majority  of  the  inmates  was 
American,  371,  or  85  per  cent.,  being  American  born.  The 
nationality  of  the  parents,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  was  for- 
eign, only  38.6  per  cent,  of  the  parents  being  American  born. 
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The  ages  of  the  boys  at  this  institution  ranged  from  nine 
to  19  years.  Six  were  nine  years  old,  eight  were  10  years, 
26  were  11  years,  49  were  12  years,  55  were  13  years,  72 
were  14  years,  94  were  15  years,  80  were  16  years,  34  were 
17  years,  nine  were  18  years,  one  was  19  years,  and  one  age 
was  not  given. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  only  20  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  were  chronologically  12  years  or  under,  59  per  cent, 
had  the  mental  age  of  12  years  or  under.  Low  intelligence 
is  thus  a  factor  of  some  importance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relationship  of  actual  age 
to  test  age. 

TABLE  V. 

Relationship  of  Test  Age  to  Actual  Age,  Wisconsin  State  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  Waukesha. 


bo 

Mental  Age 

0 

d 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Ad. 

1  Total 

< 

z 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

*- 

•1 

6 

10 

1 

5 

1 

2 

i          8 

11 

7 

4 

4 

10 

1 

i         26 

12 

3 

7 

3 

15 

5 

5 

1 

3 

4 

3 

49 

13 

2 

3 

7 

19 

3 

7 

3 

3 

3 

1 

4 

55 

14 

4 

5 

8 

14 

10 

3 

4 

3 

4 

6 

10 

72 

15 

6 

3 

2 

34 

8 

2 

1 

6 

3 

8 

2 

19 

94 

16 

5 

3 

8 

15 

7 

5 

4 

6 

5 

6 

2 

14 

80 

17 

2 

1 

3 

8 

1 

2 

5 

3 

1 

8 

34 

18 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

9 

19 

1 

1 

Not  given 

1 

22 

1 

Total.. 

1 

1 

2 

36 

28 

36 

119 

34 

25 

15 

23 

26 

6 

61 

435 

Nine  boys  were  in  the  first  grade  in  school,  31  in  the 
second  grade,  36  in  the  third  grade,  60  in  the  fourth  grade, 
93  in  the  fifth  grade,  72  in  the  sixth  grade,  55  in  the  seventh 
grade,  71  in  the  eighth  grade,  six  in  the  first  year  and  two 
in  the  second  year  in  high  school.  The  relationship  of  the 
test  age  of  the  boys,  or  their  intelligence  rating,  to  grade 
standing  in  school,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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TABLE  VI. 

Relationship   of   Test   Age   to    School    Grade,   Wisconsin    State   Industrial 
School    for    Boys,  Waukesha. 


Test  Age 

Grade 

d 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Ad. 

Total 

z 



1 
3 

1st 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
13 

1 
6 

6 

1 

9 

2nd 

31 

3rd  

7 

12 

6 

10 

1 

36 

4th 

5 

7 

10 

31 

3 

2 

2 

60 

5th 

6 

4 

9 

38 

7 

8 

3 

5 

4 

3 

6 

93 

6th 

1 

4 

20 

13 

4 

2 

8 

8 

5 

1 

6 

72 

7th 

8 

8 

3 

5 

9 

3 

6 

3 

10 

65 

8th  

5 

2 

8 

3 

1 

6 

12 

2 

32 

71 

1st  High... 

1 

1 

4 

,  6 

2nd  High.. 

2 

2 

Total  .... 

1 

1 

2 

36 

28 

36 

119 

34 

25 

15 

23 

22 

26 

6 

61 

435 

It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  above  table  that  each  grade 
in  the  school  at  this  institution  has  boys  varying  widely  as  to 
their  mental  ages. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  individuals,  or  61  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  at  this  institution,  had  been  arrested  more  than  once. 
One  hundred  and  thirty,  or  30  per  cent.,  were  recidivists  and 
had  been  into  court  repeatedly  for  a  variety  of  misdemeanors. 
Here,  even  at  the  training  school  age,  dealing  with  the  very 
youngest  of  delinquents,  we  again  come  face  to  face  with  re- 
cidivism. Here  we  find,  even  in  the  case  of  young  boys,  ev- 
idence of  delinquent  behavior  lasting  over  a  period  of  years. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-two,  or  58  per  cent.,  of  these 
boys,  showed  evidence  of  personality  difficulties  and  charac- 
ter defects  which  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  their 
delinquent  behavior. 

Thirty-six  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  boys  at  this 
institution  were  classified  as  being  either  sub-normal  in  in- 
telligence, feeble-minded,  epileptic,  or  having  a  psychopathic 
personality.  Ten  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  were  feeble- 
minded. The  following  table  shows  the  mental  diagnosis 
of  the  boys. 
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TABLE  VII 

Mental  Diagnosis  of   Inmates   at  Wisconsin   State 

Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Waukesha. 


Diagnosis 

Number 

Percentage 

Normal   

201 
75 
95 

47 
3 

'I 

46.2 
17.2 

Sub-normal 

Feeble-minded 

21.8 
10.8 

.7 

3.1 

.2 

Total 

435 

100 

The  general  health  of  the  boys  at  this  institution  was 
particularly  good,  only  12  individuals  being  found  in  such 
poor  or  bad  physical  condition  as  to  be  in  urgent  need  of 
medical  care.  Very  naturally,  a  large  number  of  boys  were 
found  with  minor  physical  defects  that  did  not  perceptibly 
injure  their  general  health.  Six  of  the  12  in  poor  physical 
condition  were  handicapped  by  a  defective  mentality. 

This  institution  is  very  well  conducted  and  has  a  splen- 
did superintendent.  The  general  atmosphere  is  most  whole- 
some and  helpful.  The  institution  is  built  on  the  cottage 
plan.  The  younger  children  are  kept  away  from  the  older 
boys,  not  only  by  the  separation  of  their  cottages  from  those 
of  the  older  children,  but  the  separation  of  the  dining  rooms 
and  schools  also. 

All  of  the  regular  grades  are  taught.  Insufficient  atten- 
tion, however,  is  given  to  manual  and  industrial  training. 

The  superintendent's  desire  for  complete  equipment  to 
give  academic,  manual,  industrial,  and  physical  training  is 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  funds.  Well  trained  teachers  cost 
money  and  can  rarely  be  obtained  for  small  salaries. 

This  period  of  life  is  the  golden  period  for  the  prevention 
of  crime,  and  the  state  could  well  afford  to  concentrate  its 
special  efforts  on  its  industrial  schools.  The  majority  of 
these  boys  will  never  receive  any  more  special  training  and 
equipment  for  meeting  the  problems  of  life  than  they  get 
here.     How  important  it  is  that  the  "job"  be  done  well! 
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The  hospital  accommodations  are  poor,  and  there  is  no 
regular  full  time  physician,  the  superintendent  having  to 
depend  upon  a  visiting  doctor.  Certainly  a  complete  and 
systematic  physical  and  mental  examination  should  be  given 
upon  the  admission  of  each  child  into  this  school,  and  re- 
peated from  time  to  time  in  order  to  show  the  progress  that 
has  been  made.  On  the  basis  of  these  examinations  a  well 
planned  course  of  treatment  and  training  should  be  outhned. 
An  intelUgent  understanding  of  the  needs  of  each  individual 
delinquent,  of  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  in  training 
him  at  the  institution  and  supervising  him  under  parole  in 
the  community,  cannot  be  gained  in  the  absence  of  such 
an  examination.  Permanent  records  of  these  examinations 
and  studies  of  the  careers  of  these  boys  should  be  kept  on 
file,  in  order  that  parole  may  be  made  most  effective. 


Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

There  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  girls  at  this 
institution.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  white,  four 
were  black,  and  one  was  an  Indian.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  92.8  per  cent.,  were  American  born.  The  par- 
ents of  102,  or  43  per  cent. ,  of  the  girls  were  American  born. 
The  ages  varied  from  10  to  20  years.  The  greatest  age  fre- 
quency was  found  at  16  and  17  years,  45  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
being  at  this  age  period.  There  were  only  13  girls  under  the 
age  of  14,  and  only  six  girls  under  12  years.  If,  now, 
we  consider  the  intelligence  rating  of  these  girls,  we  find 
that  96  individuals,  or  40  per  cent.,  had  the  mental  age  of  12 
years  or  under. 

Recidivism  was  not  so  rife  among  the  inmates  of  this  in- 
stitution. Only  29  per  cent,  of  the  girls  had  been  arrested 
more  than  once,  while  only  seven  per  cent,  were  chronic  re- 
peaters. Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  study  of  delinquents,  we 
found  abnormal  traits  of  character  and  personality  difficulties, 
which  must  have  played  an  important  part  in  these  girls' 
misbehavior.  Eighty-one  per  cent,  of  the  girls  showed  men- 
tal traits  that  certainly  influenced  their  ability  to  adapt  them- 
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selves  to  others;  the  greatest  number  being  of  markedly 
emotional  type,  very  impulsive,  violent  tempered,  restless, 
easily  angered,  sensitive,  etc.  Seventy  individuals  had  such 
obvious  emotional  handicaps.  Others  were  egoistic,  super- 
ficial, indolent,  dishonest,  quarrelsome,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mental  diagnosis  of  the 
inmates  at  this  institution,  of  whom  50.3  per  cent,  were 
either  sub-normal  in  intelligence,  feeble-minded,  epileptic, 
or  handicapped  with  a  psychopathic  personality. 

TABLE  VIII 

Mental  Diagnosis    of    Inmates    at    State    Industrial 

School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee. 


Diagnosis 

Number 

Percentage 

Normal 

Dull   normal 

Sub-normal    

Border-line  feeble-minded 

Feeble-minded 

72 

48        , 
25        ! 
22 
25 
1 
44 

30.4 
20.3 
10.5 
9.3 
10.5 
.4 

Psychopathic  personality   

18.6 

Total  

237        j 

100 

Ten  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  were  diagnosed  as  being 
feeble-minded. 

This  school  is  located  at  Milwaukee,  is  built  on  the  cot- 
tage plan,  and  is  a  very  well  run  institution. 

On  admission  each  girl  is  given  a  medical  examination 
by  a  woman  physician.  The  examination  includes  tests  for 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  No  girl  is  transferred  from  the  re- 
ceiving cottage  until  she  is  non-infectious.  A  graduate 
nurse  is  in  full  attendance. 

The  educational  facilities  are  inadequate. 

A  system  of  promotion  to  the  model  cottage  which  is  in 
use  here,  does  much  in  the  way  of  building  character  and 
eliminating  from  the  groups  of  improvable  girls  the  more 
delinquent  types. 

Special  training  is  given  in  domestic  science,  cooking,  etc. 
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There  are  no  provisions  for  the  mental  examination  of 
these  girls  so  that  the  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  and  other 
grossly  handicapped  mental  cases  remain,  in  this  institution, 
along  with  the  more  improvable  types.  That  they  serve 
greatly  to  hamper  the  w^ork  in  behalf  of  normal  girls,  and 
furnish  the  disciplinary  cases,  cannot  be  doubted. 

Seven  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls  showed  positive  Was- 
sermann  reactions  (these  tests  were  done  by  the  Psychiatric 
Institute) . 

It  might  be  interesting  to  compare  the  findings  obtained 
at  these  two  Wisconsin  industrial  schools  with  those  from 
other  similar  institutions. 

TABLE  IX 
Inmates  of  Industrial  Training  Schools  Found  to  be  Feeble-Minded 


Number  of 

Institution 

Authority 

Cases 

Percent- 

Studied 

age  F.  M. 

Berkshire  Industrial  Farm  (boys) 

Dr.  Clinton  P.  McCord 

150 

11.35 

State  Training  School  of  California  (boys)    .. 

J.  Howell  Williams... 

215 

32 

State  Training  School  for  Girls  (111.)  

Louise  and  Geo.Ordahl 

432 

22 

Preston  School  of  Industry,  lone,  Cal 

Fred  H.Allen. 

382 

36.4 

State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  (Cal.l 

Ada  C.  Bnwler 

75 

34 

State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Edna  G.   Bridgeford.. 

50 

Wisconsin  10.5  per  cent. 

County  Jails. 

The  following  data  represents  the  results  of  our  exam- 
ination of  the  inmates  of  17  typical  county  jails  in  this  state. 
In  some  of  the  jails  we  found  no  inmates  at  the  time  of  our 
visit. 

All  told,  177  individuals  were  examined.  One  hundred 
and  forty-four  were  white,  10  were  black,  and  in  23  instances 
the  color  was  not  obtained;  142  were  males,  and  35  females. 
The  ages  varied  from  13  years  up  to  60  years.  The  fact  that 
children  should  be  detained  along  with  adult  criminals  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration  upon  the  part  of 
those  seriously  interested  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 

One  hundred  and  one,  or  57  per  cent.,  of  those  examined 
were  American  born.  In  the  case  of  the  parents,  43  per  cent, 
were  American  born. 
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Seventeen  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  gave  a  history  of 
having  been  arrested  more  than  once. 

Twelve  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  county  jails  of  the 
state  were  found  to  be  in  such  poor  or  bad  physical  condition  as 
to  be  in  urgent  need  of  medical  treatment.  Most  of  these  were 
also  suffering  from  some  serious  abnormal  mental  condition. 

Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  county  jails 
studied  were  handicapped  by  some  mental  or  nervous  abnor- 
mality.    Sixteen  per  cent  were  feeble-minded. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mental  condition  of  the 
inmates  of  the  county  jails  studied  in  Wisconsin. 

TABLE  X 

Mental  Diagnosis  of  the    Inmates  of   County  Jails 

of  Wisconsin. 


Diagnosis 

Number 

Percentage 

Normal 

Sub-normal       

Feeble-minded 

Psychopathic  personality  

98 
13 
29 
21 
6 
4 

55.4 
7.3 
16,4 
15  2 

Mental  disease  or  deterioration... 
Epileptic    

3.4 
2.3 

Total 

177 

100.0 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  jails,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  instances,  was  fairly  good,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  jails  there  was  no  modern  provision  for  the  sick.  In  no 
instance  was  there  any  provision  for  the  recognition  of  the 
insane,  other  than,  in  gross  cases,  the  calling  in  of  the  county 
or  jail  physician,  which  means  that  early  cases  of  mental 
disease  are  overlooked.  The  only  means  the  authorities  have 
to  get  rid  of  a  mental  case  is  to  apply  to  the  judge,  who  ap- 
points two  physicians  to  examine  the  patient.  Sometimes  it 
takes  a  week  for  these  men  to  get  around  to  making  the  ex- 
amination. After  the  examination  is  made,  a  week  or  more 
frequently  passes  before  the  court  takes  action.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  it  is  the  guards  or  officials  of  the  jails  who 
make  the  diagnosis  of  mental  disease. 
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Enlightened  public  sentiment  throughout  the  country  is 
bringing  about  the  disappearance  of  the  old-time  county  jail. 
Increasing  resentment  at  the  much  abused  "fee  system"  of 
county  sheriffs  and  jailers;  poor  food,  insufficient  in  quantity 
as  well  as  in  quality;  lack  of  proper  segregation  of  adult  crim- 
inals from  children,  witnesses  from  sentenced  prisoners,  men 
from  women;  bad  sanitary  conditions;  total  lack  of  useful 
employment  and  educational  and  reformative  measures— all 
have  served  to  make  us  realize  that  county  jails,  as  such, 
have  no  place  in  a  modern  penal  and  correctional  system. 

All  sentenced  prisoners  should  be  committed  to  institu- 
tions specially  equipped  to  meet  the  problems  presented  by 
the  individual  delinquent.  County  jails  should  give  place  to 
houses  of  detention,  for  those  awaiting  trial.  These  latter 
institutions  should  be  built  with  the  aim  in  view  of  meeting 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  financial 
saving  is  obvious.  One  or  more  counties  may  unite  in  the 
building  of  detention  houses  for  persons  awaiting  trial. 


The  House  of  Correction,  Milwaukee. 

Two  hundred  inmates  of  this  institution  were  examined; 
187  were  white,  12  black,  and  one  a  half-breed  Indian;  191 
were  males,  and  nine  were  females. 

The  ages  varied  from  16  to  67  years.  One  hundred  and 
nineteen  individuals,  or  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  inmates, 
were  under  30  years  of  age— at  a  period  of  life  when  con- 
structive and  educational  measures  should  be  of  value.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  or  67.5  per  cent,  were  American 
born.    The  parents  of  42  per  cent,  were  American  born. 

Fifty-three  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of 
this  institution  had  been  arrested  more  than  once;  27  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  were  recidivists  and  had  been  arrested 
a  great  many  times.  Repeaters  with  12  and  15  sentences  were 
common.    Some  had  been  sentenced  as  high  as  25  or  30  times. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  this  institution  were 
classifiable  in  terms  of  deviation  from  normal  mental  health; 
were  handicapped  either  by  a  sub-normal  or  defective  intelli- 
gence, feeble-mindedness,  psychopathic  personality,  or  men- 
tal disease  and  deterioration. 
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The  followino:  table  presents  graphically  the  mental  diag- 
nosis of  these  individuals. 

TABLE  XI 

Mental  Diagnosis  of  Inmates  of  Milwaukee  House 
of  Correction 


Diagnosis 


Normal 

Dull   normal 

Sub-normal 

Feeble-minded 

Psychopathic  personality 

Epileptic 

Mental  disease  or  deterioration. . . 

Total 


Number 


Percentage 


71 
29 
23 
20 

42 
4 
11 

200 


35.5 

14.5 

11.5 

10 

21 

2 

5.5 


100 


Ten  pzr  cent  were  feeble-minded. 

Eighty-three  per  cent,  of  those  studied  showed  evidence 
of  personality  difficulties  and  character  defects— were  mark- 
edly emotional,  unstable,  restless,  impulsive,  changeable, 
temperamental  and  vacillating;  or  else  were  egocentric,  in- 
dolent, selfish,  lacking  in  regard  for  others,  unappreciative, 
cruel;  or  were  paranoid,  had  never  received  a  "square  deal" 
in  life,  were  not  appreciated  by  their  associates  or  employers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  than  twice  as  many 
recidivists,  or  repeated  offenders,  were  handicapped  by  such 
personality  difficulties  as  were  the  first  offenders. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  House  of  Correction 
were  in  such  poor  or  bad  physical  condition  as  to  be  in  urgent 
need  of  medical  care  and  treatment.  Most  of  these  were  also 
either  mentally  defective  or  suffering  from  mental  disease  or 
deterioration. 


The  House  of  Detention,  Milwaukee. 

This  institution  is  the  detention  home  for  the  juvenile 
court  of  Milwaukee.  At  the  time  of  our  survey  87  children 
were  examined— 54  males  and  33  females.  They  were  all 
white  children,  varying  in  age  from  six  to  17  years  inclusive. 
The  great  majority,  74  per  cent.,  were  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  16  years.     Fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  these  children  were 
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Amsrican  born;  20  per  cent,  were  born  in  Poland;  and  10  per 
cent,  were  German  born.  The  parents  of  34  per  cent,  of  tlie 
children  were  American  born;  of  21  per  cent.  German  born; 
and  of  21  per  cent,  born  in  Poland. 

Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  House  of 
Detention  had  been  arrested  more  than  once,  and  had  been 
into  court  for  other  offenses  than  the  one  for  which  they 
were  at  present  being  held  in  the  House  of  Detention.  Thir- 
teen per  cent,  were  recidivists  and  had  been  repeated  offend- 
ers. The  great  majority  were  likewise  truants  in  school  and 
had  proven  a  problem  to  the  teachers.  Just  how  much  delin- 
quency is  but  a  logical  sequence  of  idleness  and  the  lack  of 
profitable  employment  in  the  case  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls 
who  are  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  regular  school  work  it  is  impossible  to  state.  We  do 
find,  however,  in  these  children  truancy  in  school,  failure  to 
progress  in  studies,  lack  of  home  control,  bad  associates,  sub- 
normal intelligence,  feeble-mindedness,  and  psychopathic 
personality,  going  hand  in  hand  as  factors  of  some  import- 
ance in  their  dehnquency. 

Thirty-two  per  cent.,  almost  one  out  of  every  three,  were 
classified  as  definitely  abnormal  persons,  being  either  sub- 
normal in  intelligence,  feeble-minded,  or  handicapped  by 
a  psychopathic  personality. 

TABLE  XII 
Mental    Diagnosis  of  Children  at  House  of  Deten- 
tion, Milwaukee 


Diagnosis 

Number 

Percentage 

34 

26 

5 

11 

7 
4 

39.1 

29.9 

Sub  normal 

Border-line   feeble-minded 

Feeble-minded 

5.7 
12.6 
9.7 
4.0 

Total 

87 

100 

Nine  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  of  these  children  were 
diagnosed  as  clearly  feeble-minded,  while  12  per  cent,  were 
cases  of  borderline  mental  defect,  individuals  who  upon  ex- 
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amination  showed  a  very  sub-normal  mentality  and  who,  it 
was  believed,  were  probably  defective,  but  the  data  at  hand 
was  insufficient  to  make  a  diagnosis  positive.  The  majority 
of  these  will  probably,  on  further  study,  prove  feeble-minded. 
Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  these  children  were  chronologically 
12  years  of  age  or  under,  while  56  per  cent,  had  the  mental 
age  of  12  years  or  under.  The  personality  make-up  of  61  per 
cent,  was  believed  to  be  a  factor  in  their  delinquency.  We 
found  violent  temper,  pugnacity,  impulsiveness,  untruthful- 
ness, dishonesty,  indolence,  selfishness,  egoism,  cruelty, 
quarrelsomeness,  and  many  other  character  defects. 

Finally  13  per  cent,  of  these  delinquent  children  were 
physically  sick  and  in  such  poor  health  as  to  have  required 
medical  treatment.  About  one-half  of  these  cases  were  not 
only  in  bad  physical  condition  but  were  likewise  feeble-minded. 


Conclusions  from  Study  of  Delinquency. 

In  none  of  the  above  institutions,  state,  county,  or  city, 
were  there  any  provisions  for  mental  examination.  In  none 
of  these  institutions  was  there  a  sound  classification  of  the 
offenders  themselves  in  the  light  of  their  abilities  and  dis- 
abilities. In  no  instance  did  we  find  adequate  machinery  for 
recognizing  those  factors  within  the  individual  criminal  him- 
self that  render  him  an  improvable  or  non-improvable  case. 

In  all  of  these  institutions,  beginning  with  those  hand- 
ling the  youngest  juveniles  and  continuing  up  to  the  state 
prison,  we  found  evidence  of  recidivism.  Time  and  time 
again  we  ran  across  offenders  who  had  been  arrested  twenty 
and  thirty  times,  serving  many  sentences,  and  spending  a 
large  portion  of  their  lives  in  and  out  of  penal  institutions; 
individuals  whose  criminal  careers  could  have  been  predicted 
with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty;  and  this,  because  of  the  ab- 
normal mental  make-up  with  which  they  were  handicapped. 

And  yet  these  cases  are  being  turned  over  and  over  by 
public  authorities,  locked  up  and  turned  out  again,  locked  up 
and  turned  out  again,  and  then  locked  up  and  turned  out 
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again.  The  state  can  ill  afford  such  a  costly  procedure.  The 
mentally  handicapped,  the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic,  the 
psychopathic,  and  the  mentally  diseased  criminal  forms  the 
very  back  bone  of  chronic  recidivism. 

But  aside  from  furnishing  the  basis  for  chronic  recidi- 
vism, they  present  two  very  serious  problems  to  our  penal 
and  correctional  institutions.  They  slow  down  the  industries 
to  the  level  of  inferior,  incapable  and  poorly  balanced  minds 
and  are  daily  guilty  of  infractions  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, furnishing  practically  all  of  the  disciplinary  problems 
and  trouble  makers  of  the  institutions. 

Purely  from  a  financial  point  of  view  it  would  prove 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  provide  diagnostic  machinery  for 
the  proper  classification  and  arrange  for  the  segregation  of 
these  abnormal  types  from  the  normal  and  improvable  offend- 
ers. 

Unfortunately,  in  a  great  many  instances  it  is  now  too 
late  for  reconstructive  and  preventive  measures.  Character 
deterioration  and  fixed  delinquent  tendencies  have  become 
established,  and  this  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  recognizing  strong  determining  factors  at  a  period  when 
contructive  measures  of  treatment,  properly  applied,  might 
have  done  much  to  prevent  delinquent  careers. 

What  is  needed  to  meet  the  situation  is  a  better  organi- 
zation of  the  machinery  of  city,  county,  and  state,  for  hand- 
ling delinquents. 

Delinquent  individuals  who  have  had  a  previous  record  of 
arrest  should  not  be  simply  dismissed  in  court  with  a  judi- 
cial reprimand  or  fine,  or  even  with  a  suspended  sentence; 
nor  should  they  necessarily  be  sentenced  to  correctional  in- 
stitutions. What  is  needed  in  the  case  of  each  and  every  re- 
peated offender  is,  first,  a  searching  inquiry  before  disposi- 
tion is  made  of  his  case  in  court;  an  inquiry  that  would  seek 
to  throw  light  on  the  causes  responsible  for  his  repeated  de- 
linquent behavior  and  point  towards  a  practical  plan  of  treat- 
ment and  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  he  presents;  an  in- 
quiry that  would  seek  to  know  the  offender  himself  and  why 
he  has  offended. 
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If  we  are  to  prevent  crime  we  need  to  get  away  from  the 
old  idea  of  vengeance,  of  fixing  punishment  upon  the  wrong- 
doer for  the  evil  acts  he  has  committed;  and  turn  our  atten- 
tion towards  doing  that  which  is  best  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  welfare.  We  need  to  get  away  from  philosophical 
theories  and  face  the  facts.  We  need  to  think  less  of  respon- 
sibility or  lack  of  responsibility,  of  abstract  concepts  of  crim- 
inal law  and  procedure,  and  more  of  the  well-known  facts  of 
human  nature  and  causes  that  have  everything  to  do  with 
delinquent  or  non-delinquent  behavior.  We  need  to  organize 
our  penal  and  correctional  machinery  less  on  the  basis  of  pun- 
ishment and  more  on  the  basis  of  educating,  training,  and 
adapting  the  delinquent  for  a  normal  life  in  the  community. 

When  we  place  defective  and  mentally  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  prison  and  then  turn  them  out  after  a  fixed  period 
of  punishment  to  commit  the  same  criminal  acts  over  and 
over  again;  when  we  place  physically  diseased  and  mentally 
crippled  delinquents,  time  and  time  again,  on  probation  from 
our  courts,  and  find  that  sooner  or  later  they  turn  up  to  be 
handled  over  again,  we  are  not  acting  agamst  the  dictates  of 
scientific  theory  so  much  as  we  are  flying  into  the  face  of 
plain  common  sense. 

The  courts  of  all  the  larger  cities  should  be  equipped 
with  expert  assistance  in  the  way  of  a  medical,  psychological, 
and  a  social  service  staff.  This  department  would  furnish 
the  judge  with  a  complete  account  of  the  prisoner's  physical 
and  mental  condition,  his  personal  history,  employment  rec- 
ord, delinquent  behavior,  etc.  It  would  outline  the  essen- 
tial causes  responsible  for  his  criminal  conduct  and  map  out 
an  intelligent  course  of  procedure  and  treatment.  The  direc- 
tor of  this  service  would  be  a  competent  and  well-trained 
psychiatrist,  with  special  experience  in  the  field  of  social  psy- 
chiatry and  delinquency. 

The  smaller  courts  would  be  served  by  traveling  clinics 
from  the  state  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  feeble-mind- 
ed. In  this  state  the  Psychiatric  Institute  would  be  the  logi- 
cal center  for  the  location  of  such  a  flying  clinic.  Such  a 
clinic  should  also  serve  the  State  Penal  and  Correctional  in- 
stitutions for  diagnostic  purposes. 
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This  is  not  a  sentimental  consideration,  but  an  item  of 
far-reaching  public  welfare.  It  would  mean  greater  protec- 
tion against  the  dangerous  criminal.  It  would  mean  that  ulti- 
mately the  attention  of  the  court  would  come  to  be  directed 
away  from  the  offense  to  the  offender;  away  from  the  act  to 
the  person  who  had  committed  it.  It  would  mean  that  penal 
treatment  (like  medical  treatment)  would  be  instituted  to  fit 
the  offender  as  well  as  the  offense.  Many  criminals  unfit 
for  society  would  be  recognized  early  and  segregated  until 
they  could  be  returned  with  safety.  Normal  minded  persons 
who  could  be  handled  with  safety  out  in  the  community, 
under  careful  supervision  would  be  placed  on  probation,  or 
parole,  secured  employment,  kept  in  close  touch  with,  and 
treated  in  the  light  of  their  needs  as  shown  by  the  examina- 
tion in  the  clinic.  Those  needing  institutional  care  and 
treatment  would  be  sent  to  the  proper  institutions  suited  to 
their  particular  problems. 

Cases  of  mental  disease  would  be  recognized  and  given 
proper  treatment  in  their  incipiency,  long  before  deteriora- 
tion had  rendered  the  mentally  sick  individual  a  hopeless 
custodial  case. 

Feeble-minded  persons  would  be  segregated  in  institu- 
tions suited  to  their  peculiar  difficulties,  upon  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  court,  and  the  criminal  tendencies  so  commonly 
attributed  to  this  class  would  cease  to  be  a  real  problem. 

Our  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  with  the  insane, 
mentally  defective,  and  epileptics  removed,  would  then  be  in 
a  position  to  do  constructive  work  in  behalf  of  the  normal 
delinquents  placed  in  their  charge.  Schools  in  such  institu- 
tions would  have  as  ideals  a  much  fuller  measure  of  educa- 
tion than  merely  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Industries 
would  be  planned  with  not  only  the  consideration  of  ample 
revenues  to  the  state  in  mind,  but  what,  in  the  long  run,  will 
prove  to  be  more  important— occupational  training  of  the 
inmates  who  are  later  to  return  to  society  to  earn  a  living. 
The  fitting  of  each  man  with  a  trade;  restoring  him  to  normal 
health;  building  him  up  mentally  and  physically;  putting  him 
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in  a  position  to  secure  profitable  employment;  and  keeping 
in  close  contact  with  him,  in  a  kindly  and  friendly  manner, 
when  he  is  out  on  parole.will  do  much  to  prevent  future  crime 
in  the  case  of  the  inmates  of  these  institutions.  Some  phase  of 
this  program  is  being  carried  out  in  many  states.  In  one  state, 
there  is  now  under  way  a  complete  reorganization  of  penal  and 
correctional  machinery.  One  of  the  large  prisons  is  being 
remodeled  to  serve  as  the  receiving  prison  for  the  state.  To 
this  reception  prison,  each  and  every  sentenced  prisoner  is  to 
be  committed.  Over  a  period  of  several  months,  he  is  to  re- 
ceive a  very  complete  and  intensive  study,  and  treatment. 
First  a  thoroughgoing  and  complete  physical  and  mental  ex- 
amination, a  study  of  his  personality  make-up,  and  adaptive 
difficulties.  Then,  an  investigation  of  his  vocational  apti- 
tudes. Following  this  examination,  he  is  to  be  given  a  course 
of  treatment,  including  the  most  modern  that  medical  science 
can  afford.  Intensive  training  along  industrial  lines  in  the 
light  of  his  vocational  interests  ■  and  aptitudes  is  started. 
After  an  intelligent  understanding  of  his  problem  has  been 
gained,  he  is  to  be  transferred  to  that  institution  best  suited 
to  handle  his  particular  problem.  The  insane  criminal  to 
hospitals  for  the  criminal  insane,  the  defective  criminal  to 
the  institution  for  defective  delinquents,  the  young  normal 
prisoner  to  industrial  prisons,  where  he  will  be  highly 
trained  at  some  trade,  the  aged  normal  prisoners,  to  do  much 
of  the  agricultural  and  house  keeping  in  the  state  prisons. 

Parole  is  to  be  based  not  on  the  individual  offenders*  serv- 
ing a  fixed  period  of  time  but  on  his  ability  to  conduct  him- 
self normally;  and  his  fitness  for  community  life,  his  ability  to 
earn  a  living,  and  his  capacity  to  adapt  himself  to  careful  su- 
pervision under  well  trained  parole  officers  in  the  community. 

This,  the  most  important  phase  of  penal  treatment,  should 
receive  careful  consideration.  The  early  period  of  the  pris- 
oner's release  is  fraught  with  great  danger  to  himself  and  the 
community.  He  should  receive  a  thorough  mental  and  phy- 
sical examination.  His  past  career  should  be  investigated; 
work  should  be  secured  suited  to  his  interest  and  ability  and 
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until  he  is  tided  over  the  early  period  of  stress  he  should  be 
visited  frequently  and  assisted  in  every  way  possible  to  re- 
adapt  himself  to  to  the  conditions  of  normal  life. 

In  several  of  the  leading  cities  throughout  the  country, 
notably  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore, there  are  now  court  clinics,  for  the  diagnosis  of  ab- 
normal types  coming  before  the  court,  and  thus  feeble-minded 
and  insane  persons  are  not  being  sent  over  and  over,  and 
over  again  to  prison. 

In  one  state  there  is  a  law  enabling  any  court  in  the  state 
to  call  upon  the  state  commissioner  for  mental  diseases  for 
the  attendance  of  psychiatrists  from  the  State  Hospitals  at 
the  court.  This  at  no  cost  to  the  court,  or  the  county,  but 
being  part  of  the  service  that  the  State  Hospitals  are  ex- 
pected to  give. 

Sentimentality  has  no  part  to  play  in  this  plan.  The 
public  welfare  is  the  first  consideration  behind  such  efforts. 
Only  by  such  a  program  can  the  state  furnish  the  greatest 
amount  of  protection  against  the  chronic  criminal  (the  re- 
cidivist), against  the  insane  criminal  who  commits  at  times  the 
most  heinous  crimes,  which  would  have  been  prevented,  had 
his  condition  been  early  recognized;  while  the  defective  crim- 
inal with  his  long  record  of  petty  offenses  culminating  in  some 
serious  transgression  of  the  law  would  have  been  early  de- 
tected, and  segregated  in  an  environment  suited  to  his  par- 
ticular needs  and  Hmitations,  and  thus,  a  long  and  expensive 
criminal  career  prevented. 

Wisconsin  has  a  group  of  splendid  penal  institutions  and 
well  run;  by  utilizing  the  present  machinery  she  has,  but 
concentrating  more  special  interest  upon  adapting  this  ma- 
chinery to  the  needs  and  limitations  of  the  individual  offender, 
rather  than  endeavoring  to  fit  all  offenders  into  some  precon- 
ceived idea  of  a  period  of  punishment  and  detention,  it  is 
beHeved  this  state  will  make  great  strides  in  the  direction  of 
solving  its  crime  problem.  No  longer  would  mentally  sick 
persons  be  bandied  about  from  institution  to  institution  until 
all  chances  for  restoring  them  to  normal  health  have  been 
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lost;  no  longer  would  feeble-minded  criminals  with  the  minds 
of  little  children,  with  the  judgment,  self  control,  and 
reasoning  power  of  boys  of  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of 
age.  spend  two-thirds  of  their  lives  in  penal  institutions. 

In  short,  by  equipping  its  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions with  diagnostic  machinery  for  the  proper  classification 
of  all  sentenced  offenders,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  most 
modern  medical  treatment,  education,  intensive  industrial 
training,  discipline,  and  parole,  may  be  directed,  and  seg- 
regation provided  for  those  criminals  so  grossly  handicapped 
mentally  that  they  are  never  able  to  adjust  themselves  to 
normal  life  in  the  community,  Wisconsin  would  place  herself 
in  the  front  ranks  of  those  states  seeking  to  find  a  solution 
of  the  ever  baffling  problem  of  crime. 

Of  this  thing  we  can  be  sure:  Whatever  the  state  does, 
or  fails  to  do,  for  these  dehnquent  individuals,  will  show  itself 
in  their  future  criminal  or  non-criminal  conduct. 
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DEPENDENCY. 


This  phase  of  the  report  includes  a  study  of  1358  in- 
mates of  typical  county  homes  in  this  state;  the  inmates  of 
the  Dependent  School  at  Sparta;  the  Home  for  Dependent 
Children  at  Milwaukee;  cases  coming  in  contact  with  relief 
organizations  in  certain  cities;  and  defective  and  dependent 
families  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  data  secured  in 
connection  with  this  latter  phase  of  the  dependency  study  is 
very  comprehensive,  and  would  of  itself  fill  a  report;  so 
that  we  shall  endeavor  only  to  summarize  the  histories  of 
one  or  two  interesting  families. 


County  Homes. 

Of  the  1358  inmates  studied  in  county  homes  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 1248  were  white,  three  were  black,  and  in  the  cases  of 
107  the  color  was  not  obtained.  There  were  almost  three 
times  as  many  males  as  females,  74  per  cent,  being  males 
and  26  per  cent,  females. 

Fifty-three  per  cent,  were  classiffiable  as  either  sub- 
normal in  intelligence,  feeble-minded,  suffering  from  epilep- 
sy, psychopathic  personality  or  mental  disease.  Seventeen 
and  five-tenths  per  cent,  were  feeble-minded  individuals. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mental  diagnosis. 
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TABLE  Xlll 

Mental   Diagnosis  of  1358  Inmates  of  County 
Homes  in  Wisconsin 


Diagnosis 


Normal 

Dull  normal 

Sub-normal   

Feeble-minded 

Epileptic 

Psychopathic  personality 

Mental  disease  or  deterioration 
Undiagnosed 

Total 


Percentage 


44.0 
2.4 
3.5 

17.5 

2.7 

1.8 

27.8 

.3 

100 


Three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  persons  confined  in 
county  homes  were  suffering  from  some  form  of  mental  disease 
or  deterioration. 

Very  naturally,  we  would  expect  to  find  among  the  in- 
mates of  county  homes  a  great  deal  of  physical  disability  and 
disease.  Thirty-seven  per  cent.,  more  than  one-third  of  these 
1358  dependents,  were  in  such  poor  or  bad  physical  condition 
from  various  diseases  as  to  require  hospital  care  and  treat- 
men  ^  as  well  as  food,  raiment  and  shelter.  More  than  one- 
half  (55  per  cent.)  of  these  physically  sick  persons  were 
likewise  in  poor  or  bad  mental  condition  from  feeble-minded- 
ness,  mental  disease  or  deterioration,  epilepsy,  and  the  like. 

We  found  no  terrible  condition  to  report  in  any  of  the 
county  homes  studied.  On  the  whole,  we  were  impressed 
with  the  rather  superior  care  given,  as  compared  with  the 
almshouses  which  we  had  seen  in  certain  states.  What  did 
stand  out  in  our  study  was  that  we  were  dealing  with  men- 
tally and  physically  sick  and  disabled  persons;  with  individ- 
uals who,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  were  medical 
problems.  This  is  but  in  keeping  with  findings  in  other 
almshouses  throughout  the  country. 

It  does  seem  to  us  that  the  strong  public  sentiment  of 
the  future  will  seek  a  more  humane  solution  of  the  problem 
these  dependents  present  than  merely  caring  for  them  in 
poorhouses.     We  do  believe  that  the  great  public  conscience 
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of  Wisconsin,  so  sensitive  to  all  human  welfare  questions, 
will  ultimately  demand,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  county 
home,  county  or  state  hospitals  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
ern medical  facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  all  de- 
pendents who  are  urgently  in  need  of  such;  organized  and 
equipped  as  hospitals;  directed  and  manned  by  a  competent 
medical  staff. 

Home  for  Dependent  Children,  Milwaukee. 

In  this  institution  there  were  240  children  at  the  time  of 
our  survey.  The  ages  varied  from  less  than  one  year  to  16 
years.  Forty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  were  foreign 
born,  while  the  parents  of  82  per  cent,  were  foreign  born. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  mental  retard- 
ation in  this  institution. 

TABLE  XIV 
Mental  Retardation  in  Home  for  Dependent  Children,  Milwaukee. 


Mental  Re- 
tardation 

Retarded 
1  year 

Retarded 
2  years 

Iletarded 
3  years 

Retarded       Retarded      Retarded  Retarded 
4  years          5  years      |    6  years      7  years 

Number 

7 

17 

13 

1 
9                      7 

0                    1 

Seventeen  cases  were  retarded  four  or  more  years  in  their 
mental  development.  All  of  these  children  were  feeble-minded, 
as  the  following  table  will  show. 

TABLE  XV 
Mental  Diagnosis  of  Inmates  of  Home  for  Depend- 
ent Children,  Milwaukee. 


Diagnosis 


Percentage 


Normal 23.2 

Dull    normal 29.3 

Sub-normal 18.3 

Feeble-minded 20.7 

Psychopathic  personality 8.5 

Total 100 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  about  47. 5  per  cent, 
of  these  children  were  handicapped  by  some  abnormal  ner- 
vous or  mental  condition.    This  institution  is  not  equipped  to 
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handle  the  17  cases  of  feeble-mindedness  that  are  here;  and 
they  should  be  committed  to  the  state  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  in  poor 
or  bad  physical  health,  from  conditions  requiring  medical  at- 
tention. With  the  exception  of  two  children,  these  were  not 
only  in  poor  physical  condition,  but  were  likewise  handicap- 
ped by  a  defective,  or  psychopathic,  mental  make-up. 

Twenty-six  children  at  this  institution  showed  person- 
ality difficulties  of  such  a  nature  as  would  undoubtedly,  later 
in  life,  affect  their  behavior  and  prove  a  serious  handicap  to 
them  in  adjusting  themselves. 

There  are  no  provisions  here  for  the  recognition  and  ad- 
equate handling  of  cases  of  mental  deficiency  and  other  ab- 
normal nervous  and  mental  conditions  which  affect  one-half 
of  the  children  at  this  institution.  And  yet,  when  they  reach 
a  certain  chronological  age  period  they  will  be  turned  out 
into  the  community  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  What 
percentage  will  become  shipwrecked  because  of  their  mental 
condition  it  will  be  difficult  to  say;  but  this  we  do  know,  that 
we  are  not  doing  all  we  can  do  to  prevent  such  disasters. 

State  Public  School  at  Sparta. 

Of  the  253  children  at  this  institution,  244  were  white, 
five  were  black,  and  four  were  Indians.  There  were  140 
males  and  113  females.  The  ages  varied  from  below  one 
year  up  to  20  years. 

Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  children  at  this  institution 
had  American  born  parents;  14  percent,  a  mixture  of  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  parentage;  while  64  per  cent,  had  foreign 
born  parents. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  these  253  children  were 
retarded  one  or  more  years,  while  twenty-eight  were  mentally 
retarded  four  or  more  years.  All  of  these  were  feeble-minded, 
as  the  following  table  will  show. 
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TABLE  XVII 

Mental  Diagnosis  of  Children  at  State  Public  School, 

Sparta. 


Diagnosis 

Number 

Percentage 

Normal 

Dull  normal 

Sub-normal 

Border-line   feeble-minded 

Feeble-minded 

Epileptic 

Psychopathic  personality 

58 
91 
42 
21 

28 
1 

8 
4 

22.9 
35.9 
16.6 

8.3 
11.1 

.4 
3.2 

Undiagnosed    

J. 6 

Total . . 

253 

100 

Eleven  per  cent,  of  these  children  were  feeble-minded, 
while  an  additional  eight  per  cent,  were  border-line  cases 
which  may  later  prove  to  be  feeble-minded.  Twelve  per 
cent,  of  the  children  were  in  poor  or  bad  physical  condition. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  showed  some  deviation,  in  the  way  of 
personality  difficulties,  from  the  normal,  in  that  they  were 
emotional,  temperamental,  difficult  to  manage,  egocentric, 
untruthful  and  the  like. 

Feeble-minded  children  should  not  be  kept  at  this  insti- 
tution. It  is  an  injustice  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  normal 
children.  The  feeble-minded  interfere  with  the  activities  of 
such  a  school  in  many  ways,  present  a  special  problem  for 
the  institution  to  handle,  and  in  the  long  run  profit  little,  if 
at  all,  by  what  such  an  institution,  designed  and  equipped 
for  normal  children,  is  able  to  give  them. 

The  fact  that  50.9  per  cent,  of  the  children  show  some 
degree  of  mental  retardation  presents  a  special  problem  from 
an  educational  point  of  view.  Part  of  this  retardation  is  due 
to  physical  ill  health;  part  is  due  to  subnormal  and  defective 
intelligence;  and  part  is  due  to  irregularity,  or  lack, of  school 
attendance;  while,  undoubtedly,  the  personality  difficulties 
found  among  some  of  the  children  play  no  small  part  in  af- 
fecting their  progress  in  school. 

The  superintendent  of  this  institution  is  a  physician.  He 
is  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  varied  problems,  medical, 
educational,  and  social,  presented  by  the  dependent  child. 
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There  is  overcrowding  in  this  institution. 

Much  needed  improvement  in  tlie  physical  equipment  of 
the  school  and  the  educational  facilities  offered  the  children 
should  be  made  by  proper  appropriations. 

Relief  Cases  and   Other  Types  Coming  in  Contact  with  Social 
Agencies  in  Milwaukee,  Madison,  and  Oshkosh. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  problem  cases  were  studied 
by  us  in  connection  with  social  organizations  in  the  above- 
named  cities.  Thirty-three  of  these  were  male,  and  92  were 
females;  113  were  white,  one  was  black,  and  in  11  cases  the 
color  was  not  obtained. 

The  mental  diagnosis  of  these  individuals  is  shown  in  the 
following  table. 

TABLE  XVIII 

Mental  Diagnosis  of  125  Problem  Cases  Studied  in 

Connection  with  Social  Agencies. 


Diagnosis 

Number 

Percentage 

Normal 

Sub-normal 

Border-line  feeble-minded 

Feeble-minded 

35 
9 

7 
52 

17 

28.0 
7.2 
5.6 

41.6 

.8 

Psychopathic  personality 

Psychoneurosic   

Mental  disease  or  deterii  ration   . . 

13.6 

.8 

.8 

1.6 

Total    

125 

100 

The  high  percentage  of  feeble-mindedness  and  other 
pathological  conditions  is  probably  not  at  all  typical  of  the 
frequency  of  these  conditions  among  cases  of  dependency 
handled  by  social  organizations  in  general.  It  is  more  likely 
true  that  these  cases  represent  a  highly  selected  group, 
picked  out  by  social  workers  as  needing  mental  examinations. 

This  table  does,  however,  illustrate  one  point;  and  that 
is  the  great  need  of  mental  clinics  throughout  the  state  for 
the  diagnosis,  advice,  and  treatment  of  numerous  apparently 
unimprovable  problem  cases  coming  into  contact  with  chari- 
table organizations. 
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We  have  come  across  pauper  feeble-minded  families  in 
this  state  which  have  been  supported  by  churches  and  organ- 
ized charity  for  four  and  five  generations.  The  following 
families  well  illustrate  some  of  the  problems  presented.  (A 
great  many  defective  families  were  studied,  but  as  we  had 
only  limited  space  in  the  report  for  such  we  are  presenting 
just  a  few  illustrative  cases). 

Family  Histories 

B  Family:  This  family  is  particularly  well  known  in  the 
city  in  which  they  live,  principally  because  they  have  been 
known  to  be  dependent  upon  public  charity  for  the  part  30 
odd  years.  Overseers  of  the  poor,  church  organizations,  relief 
agencies,  women's  clubs,  neighbors,  and  strangers,  have 
nurtured  and  cared  for  them,  enabled  them  to  thrive  and  re- 
produce themselves,  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  father  is  61  years  of  age.  He  is  a  mental  defective, 
and  has  always  been  considered  by  his  neighbors  as  "half 
baked,"  "half  witted,"  "not  all  there."  He  is  said  to  be 
"always  looking  for  a  job,  but  never  gets  one."  He  has 
never  worked  regularly,  has  always  done  simply  odd  jobs, 
"knocking  around  from  pillar  to  post."  He  is  lazy,  and  unem- 
ployable. One  winter  he  is  said  to  have  torn  some  of  the 
walls  and  the  ceilings  out  of  the  house  which  had  been  fur- 
nished him  to  live  in,  for  fire  wood,  rather  than  to  go  out  and 
earn  enough  money  to  buy  wood.  He  has  been  in  court  a  great 
many  times  for  not  supporting  his  family,  but  the  authorities 
declare  it  does  no  good  to  bring  him  into  court,  and  they  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 

The  mother  is  54  years  old,  her  parentage  is  not  known, 
as  she  was  adopted  in  early  infancy.  She  has  always  been 
considered  "not  bright,"  she  is  very  shiftless,  careless, 
untruthful,  and  a  poor  housekeeper.  When  money  has  been 
given  her  to  purchase  food,  she  never  uses  judgment  and  fore- 
sight. The  family  will  put  every  cent  given  them  in  a  big 
feast.     As  a  girl  there  were  many  complaints  of  her  in  the 
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neighborhood,  because  of  immorality.  Later  on  she  was 
known  as  a  prostitute  of  the  most  common  type.  When 
quite  young  she  and  her  husband  were  brought  into  court 
for  indecent  exposure. 

This  couple  have  had  11  children,  all  of  whom  are 
feeble-minded;  seven  are  wards  of  the  state.  R,  the  oldest 
child,  is  a  man  of  34;  he  works  irregularly,  is  a  mental  de- 
fective.    In  the  past  he  has  been  a  very  heavy  drinker. 

J,  the  next  child,  was  both  feeble-minded  and  epileptic. 
At  the  age  of  12  he  was  committed  to  the  State  Institution 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  at  Chippewa  Falls. 

The  third  child,  A.,  31  years  of  age,  is  feeble-minded, 
was  committed  to  the  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
at  Chippewa  Falls  at  the  age  of  13.  It  is  not  considered  safe 
to  release  her  into  the  community  because  of  her  grossly  ab- 
normal sex  tendencies. 

The  fourth  child,  W.,  is  30  years  of  age,  is  feeble-minded 
but  is  considered  the  best  one  of  the  lot.  He  works  steadily. 
He  tried  to  enlist  for  service  in  the  army,  but  was  refused 
because  of  feeble-mindedness.  He  has  been  in  court  for 
drunkenness,  and  was  a  heavy  drinker  before  prohibition 
went  into  effect. 

The  fifth  child,  C,  is  27  years  old  and  is  feeble-minded. 
He  was  committed  to  the  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
15  years  ago.     He  is  of  very  low  type. 

The  sixth  child,  B.,  a  feeble-minded  girl,  was  also  com- 
mitted to  the  State  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded  in  1906. 

The  seventh  child.  G.,  23  years  old,  is  a  feeble-minded 
boy,  and  has  been  cared  for  by  the  state  at  Chippewa  Falls 
for  15  years. 

The  eighth  child,  G.,  is  20  years  old,  a  very  attractive, 
good  looking  high  grade  mentally  defective  girl.  She  is  very 
lazy,  and  will  not  work.  Is  sexually  very  delinquent.  Is 
well  known  to  the  police  in  her  own  city,  and  is  said  to  carry 
on  her  trade  in  a  neighboring  city,  to  which  she  goes  every^ 
night,  and  hangs  around  the  hotel  picking  up  traveling  men. 
When  seen  by  the  investigator,  she  had  just  returned  from  a 
month's  trip  through  the  West  with  a  traveling  man.     The 
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danger  this  girl  presents  from  the  standpoint  of  having  de- 
fective children  and  spreading  broadcast  venereal  disease,  is 
tremendous,  and  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  ninth  child  died  at  the  age  of  17  years  of  meningitis. 
She  had  been  regarded  as  a  mental  defective,  and  was  sex- 
ually immoral.  Before  her  death  she  had  been  taken  out  of 
her  parents'  home  and  placed  in  a  very  good  home  by  the 
juvenile  court. 

The  tenth  child,  T.,  is  14  years  old.  He  was  committed 
to  the  Home  for  Dependent  Children  at  Sparta  in  February, 
1917,  At  the  age  of  14  he  has  the  mental  age  of  a  10-year- 
old  child. 

The  eleventh  child,  F.,  is  a  girl  11  years  of  age.  She 
was  committed  with  her  brother  to  the  State  Home  for  De- 
pendent Children  at  Sparta.  She  has  now  been  placed  out 
in  a  foster  home,  is  considered  very  dull  and  backward. 
Previous  to  being  committed  to  Sparta,  she  had  been  placed 
in  a  home  by  the  court,  but  was  returned  because  the  family 
regarded  it  as  impossible  to  do  anything  with  her. 

T  Family:  The  mother  is  54  years  of  age,  is  feeble- 
minded and  has  the  mental  age  of  an  eight-year-old  child. 
When  only  13  years  old  she  was  committed  to  the  State  Re- 
formatory in  Minnesota  because  of  gross  sexual  immoraHty. 
Upon  leaving  the  Reformatory  at  the  age  of  16,  she  was 
married.  Ten  children  were  born  to  this  woman.  After 
marriage  she  is  reported  to  have  still  remained  immoral.  At 
the  age  of  36  her  husband  ran  away  with  his  own  niece,  de- 
serting his  wife  and  family.  The  woman  was  unable  to  sup- 
port herself,  and  was  committed  to  one  of  the  public  institu- 
tions of  Wisconsin. 

Of  her  ten  children,  one  died  in  early  infancy,  and  the 
remaining  nine  were  sent  to  Sparta.  Later  four  were  trans- 
ferred as  feeble-minded  to  Chippewa  Falls.  Another  was 
adopted  into  a  good  family.  One  of  the  daughters  ran  away, 
and  has  had  a  child  by  her  own  father. 
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Hereditary  Pauperism. 

Case  1:    A  feeble-minded  woman  in  county 

home,  has  lived  there  all  her  life;  both  parents  died  there. 

Case  2:    Another  feeble-minded  woman  66   years   old, 

with  the  mental  age  of  seven  years,  was  admitted  to 

county  home  thirty  years  ago  with  her  husband,  who  is  now 
dead.  Their  two  children,  and  one  other  born  before  the 
woman's  marriage,  were  admitted  with  them,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  the  State  Home  for  Dependent  Children  at  Sparta. 
The  couple  were  given  a  room  together  at  the  county  home, 
and  four  more  children  were  born  to  them  while  they  were 
living  there,  all  of  whom  were  sent  to  Sparta.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  had  an  eighth  child,  the  father 
unknown;  this  child  was  also  sent  to  Sparta.  This  woman 
has  a  sister  who  is  defective,  and  is  being  cared  for  in  a 
certain  Church  Home. 

Case  3:     In county  home  there  are  a  brother 

and  sister;  both  are  feeble-minded.  The  sister  was  admitted 
32  years  ago,  following  the  trial  and  sentence  of  her  father 
to  the  state  prison  for  incest.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  he  was  admitted  to  the  same  county  home,  where 
he  remained  until  he  died.  The  two  children  above  referred 
to  are  his  children  by  his  eldest  daughter,  by  whom  he  had 
eight  children;  five  of  these  have  been  cared  for  in  the 
county  home.  One  of  the  daughters  was  committed  to  an 
insane  hospital,  another  brother  was  an  idiot.     Of  the  two 

children  that  are  now  at  the county  home,  the  boy 

was  transferred  there  when  he  was  14  years  old  from  the 
Home  for  Dependent  Children  at  Sparta.  He  has  been  here 
twenty-seven  years. 

We  do  not  believe  Wisconsin's  state  and  county  institu- 
tions are  any  longer  acting  as  lying-in  hospitals  for  the  re- 
production of  these  defective  and  unfit  strains.  We  do 
believe  and  know,  however,  that  in  nearly  every  community 
of  the  state  there  are  feeble-minded  stocks  that,  nurtured 
and  cared  for  by  the  church  organizations,  rehef  agencies, 
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and  good  people  of  the  community,  protected  from  the  hard- 
ships and  vicissitudes  of  Hfe,  are  thus  encouraged  to  leave 
behind  them  defective  children,  who  in  turn  furnish  their 
quota  to  the  state  and  county  institutions  of  Wisconsin,  and 
provide  a  legitimate  and  continuing  outlet  for  the  charitable 
impulses  of  each  succeeding  generation. 

Data  gathered  on  this  phase  of  the  report  would  of  itself 
enable  us  to  present  most  strikingly  evidence  of  the  urgent 
need  of  a  comprehensive  policy  and  state-wide  program  of 
protection  against  the  burden  of  feeble-mindedness.  It  can 
be  clearly  shown  that  mental  defectives  for  the  most  part,  if 
untrained  and  unsupervised,  are  dependents  or  delinquents. 
They  neither  starve  nor  go  without  clothes  or  shelter,  but 
are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  are  dependent 
on  the  public  purse.  They  receive  support  from  overseers  of 
the  poor,  organized  charities,  neighbors,  friends,  relatives, 
churches,  from  strangers  by  begging,  and  from  various 
sources. 

What  the  maintenance  of  these  individuals  out  in  society 
actually  costs,  no  one  knows,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is  not 
taken  into  consideration,  because  it  does  not  appear  in  large 
lump  sums  in  legislative  budgets.  But  the  fact  is  that  pro- 
per institutional  provision,  segregation  and  supervision  of 
such  cases  is  not  an  added  expense  to  the  commonwealth, 
but  a  better  organized,  more  economical  way  of  bearing  an 
already  existing  burden,  and  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  it,  a  burden  that  is  already  being  met,  and  will  continue 
to  be  met,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  general  public. 

In  reckoning  up  the  expense  of  these  individuals,  have 
we  considered  the  loss  that  results  from  spreading  venereal 
infection,  and  the  expense  involved  in  providing  cHnics  for 
the  treatment  of  this  condition?  Have  we  considered  the 
losses  entailed  upon  theft,  burglary,  incendiarism,  assault, 
murder,  and  the  many  other  anti-social  tendencies  of  the 
feeble-minded,  together  with  the  cost  of  apprehension,  de- 
tention, conviction,  and  maintenance  in  state  and  county 
institutions? 
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Wisconsin  is  paying  for  feeble-mindedness,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  The  question  before  it  today  is  not  whether 
it  will  continue  to  pay  for  feeble-mindedness,  but  whether  it 
will  pay  intelligently,  in  a  well  planned  effort,  and  state-wide 
program  of  prevention  of  the  grave  social  problems  resulting 
from  this  condition,  or  will  wait  until  crime,  prostitution, 
dependency  and  pauperism  have  developed,  and  then  pay  un- 
intelligently,  in  terms  of  police  courts,  jails,  almshouses, 
prisons,  reformatories,  industrial  schools,  venereal  clinics, 
dependent  homes,  charity,  relief,  and  the  Hke. 

State  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

The  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  at  Delavan,  has  160 
inmates.  It  is  a  well  conducted  school,  particularly  well 
equipped  to  meet  the  special  problems  it  has  to  deal  with. 
It  is  provided  with  a  good  gymnasium,  art  class,  attractive 
living  and  bed  rooms,  swimming  pool,  etc.  There  is  training 
along  manual  and  industrial  lines,  domestic  science,  etc. 
Nine  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  this  institution  were  fcund  to 
be  feeble-minded. 

The  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Janesville,  has  105  in- 
mates. The  facilities  of  this  school  are  particularly  good. 
About  eight  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  were  fcund  to  be  feeble- 
minded. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  WISCONSIN. 


For  this  phase  of  the  survey  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Woods,  the  State  Psy- 
chologist for  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin. 

Eight  thousand  and  nine  school  children  were  examined, 
in  various  parts  of  the  state.  These  represented  city,  town 
and  rural  schools.  Two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  of  these  children  were  from  typical  schools  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
frequency  of  mental  deficiency  among  the  public  school  chil- 
dren of  Wisconsin. 

Seven  thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six,  or  93  per 
cent,  of  the  children,  were  white;  111  were  black;  one  was 
an  Indian;  and  in  the  case  of  431  the  color  was  not  obtained. 
Forty-nine  per  cent,  of  these  children  were  boys,  and  51  per 
cent,  were  girls. 

Representative  groups  of  children,  in  every  grade  from 
kindergarten  up  to  and  including  the  eighth  grade,  were 
studied. 

Eighty-five  per  cent,  were  American  born,  and  48  per 
cent,  had  American  born  parents. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mental  diagnosis  of  the 
8009  public  school  children. 
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TABLE  XXIII 
Mental  Diagnosis  of  8009  Public  School  Children 


in  Wisconsin. 


Diagnosis 

Number 

Percentage 

Norma! 

Subnormal 

Border-line   feeble-minded 

7,255 
557 
93 
60 
28 
16 

90.7 
7.0 
1.1 

.7 

.3 

Epileptic 

.2 

■  Total    

8,009 

100 

There  are  four  distinct  types,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mentality,  that  stand  out  here  as  requiring  special  considera- 
tion: The  backward  or  dull  child,  the  feeble-minded  child, 
the  nervous  and  psychopathic  child,  and  the  epileptic  child. 

The  Backward  Child. 

The  dull  and  sub-normal  child  whose  mental  backward- 
ness is  not  of  such  a  degree  as  to  require  special  class  train- 
ing with  the  feeble-minded,  but  who,  because  of  his  retarded 
mentality,  is  in  need  of  more  individualized  training  than  he 
can  secure  in  the  regular  grades,  is  the  type  referred  to 
here.  It  is  this  type  of  pupil  for  whom  the  ungraded  classes 
are  created.  A  child  may  be  backward  because  of  language 
difficulties,  ill  health,  physical  defects,  insufficient  nourish- 
ment, irregular  school  attendance,  personality  handicaps, 
adaptive  difficulties,  and  for  many  other  reasons.  Proper 
study  and  treatment  of  the  causes  underlying  his  backward- 
ness frequently  serves  to  return  this  type  of  child  to  the  reg- 
ular grades.  It  is  from  this  group  that  later  in  life  is  drawn 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  break-downs  and  failures. 
Their  mental  equipment  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  measure  up  to  the  complex  demands  made  upon  them. 

Placing  these  children  in  the  classes  with  the  feeble- 
minded is  a  grave  mistake,  and  is  of  serious  consequence  to 
their  future  welfare.  No  greater  injustice  could  be  done 
than  to  surround  them,  at  this  the  most  critical  period  of 
their  lives,  with  feeble-minded  children. 
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Each  and  every  backward  child  should  be  carefully  and 
thoroughly  studied  in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
causes  of  his  backwardness.  A  complete  physical  and  men- 
tal examination  and  home  investigation  should  be  made,  and 
proper  treatment  instituted  to  suit  the  particular  needs  of 
each  case.  Ungraded  classes  should  be  established  for  these 
children. 

There  were  557  children  in  this  class,  or  about  7 percent, 
of  the  public  school  children  studied. 

This  is  clearly  an  important  problem  for  the  school  au- 
thorities of  Wisconsin  to  consider. 

The  chances  for  normal  development  and  mental  health 
are  probably  good  in  the  great  majority  of  these  children, 
providing  early  and  proper  diagnosis  is  made  and  suitable 
treatment  and  training  are  instituted.  It  is  unquestionably 
from  this  class  that,  later  on  in  life,  a  large  number  of  social 
failures  are  drawn. 

The  particular  difficulties  and  peculiar  problems  present- 
ed by  these  individuals  require  the  most  searching  investiga- 
tion, and  are  not  to  be  solved  merely  by  determining  their 
intellectual  level  and  intelligence  rating  by  means  of  psycho- 
logical tests.  Each  case  is  unto  itself  an  individual  problem 
presenting  varied  medical,  psychological  and  pedagogical 
angles. 

If  this  percentage  of  backward  children  found  in  our 
survey  holds  good  for  the  entire  school  population  of  Wis- 
consin, then  there  are  about  28,000  mentally  backward  and 
retarded  children  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

The  Feeble-Minded  Child. 

Seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  8009  public  school 
children  examined  were  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded.  If 
these  figures  apply  to  the  state  at  large,  then  there  are 
about  2800  feeble-minded  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
Wisconsin. 

There  were  93  children,  or  1.1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number,  classified  as  border-Hne  feeble-minded.    These  indi- 
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viduals  were  of  low  grade  mentality;  they  were  not  merely 
dull  and  sub-normal,  but  were  clearly  defective.  The  condi- 
tion was  such  as  to  require  more  time  for  examination,  and 
a  period  of  observation,  before  a  final  diagnosis  could  be 
made.  The  great  majority  of  the  border-line  cases  will  un- 
questionably prove  feeble-minded.  If  we  add  these  to  the 
number  already  diagnosed  as  feeble-minded,  we  have  1.8  per 
cent,  (about  7200)  of  the  public  school  children  in  Wisconsin 
who  are  in  need  of  specialized  training  because  of  mental 
deficiency. 

The  importance  of  these  findings  concerns  not  only  the 
public  school  authorities,  but  other  state,  county  and  city 
officials,  as  well  as  all  who  are  interested  in  meeting  and 
solving  the  burden  of  feeble-mindedness. 

The  feeble-minded  child  is  not  only  a  misfit  in  the  public 
schools,  a  burden  to  the  -teacher,  and  a  hindrance  to  the 
other  pupils  in  the  class,  but  in  later  life,  in  the  community, 
the  sad  combination  of  his  childish  mind  and  adult  years 
brings  him  into  conflict  with  society's  customs  and  laws. 

The  fact  that  feeble-mindedness  is  an  hereditary  condi- 
tion, that  feeble-minded  parents  beget  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren :  and  the  fact  that  feeble-mindedness  is  one  of  the  large 
causal  factors  underlying  chronic  pauperism,  dependency, 
human  inefficiency,  crime,  and  prostitution,  make  this  condi- 
tion one  of  the  most  important  problems  the  state  has  to 
deal  with. 

If  we  are  to  do  anything  to  prevent  these  conditions,  the 
time  to  accomplish  such  is  during  the  early  years  of  the 
school  career.  Every  dollar  wisely  invested  here  bears  a 
generous  interest  to  society  in  good  citizenship,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  yields  to  the  individual  child  a  return  in  efficien- 
cy and  community  value  that  can  never  be  estimated  in  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

The  present  institutional  facilities  are  inadequate  for 
meeting  even  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  situation.  The 
new  institution  at  Union  Grove  should  be  pushed  to  its  com- 
pletion. 
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A  large  number  of  defectives  in  the  community  and 
feeble-minded  children  in  the  public  schools  will  require  a 
certain  period  of  institutional  care  and  intensive  training, 
while  part  of  these  will  remain  custodial  cases  throughout 
their  lives. 

In  the  meantime  and  for  many  years  to  come,  the  great 
majority  of  mental  defectives  will  have  to  be  trained  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state,  and  supervised  out  in  the  com- 
munity. Organized  charities,  out-door  relief  societies,  ven- 
ereal clinics,  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  courts,  and 
almshouses,  tell  the  story  of  our  neglect  to  provide  for  the 
specialized  training  of  mental  defectives  in  the  public  schools, 
life-long  supervision  in  the  community,  or  institutional  care 
and  training,  at  a  time  when  prevention  of  criminality,  eco- 
nomic instability  and  dependency  is  possible.  Educational 
authorities  have  shown  all  too  Httle  inclination  to  appreciate 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  problem  furnished  by 
the  mentally  defective  child. 

Special  classes  for  a  few  defective  children  have  been 
created  here  and  there  in  most  of  the  states,  the  idea  being 
more,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  relieve  the  regular 
grades  of  a  drag  than  to  do  something  to  fit  the  defective 
child  for  usefulness  and  self-support  in  the  community. 

The  following  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Esther  Loring  Rich- 
ards, of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  well  illustrates  the  lack  of 
intelligent  planning  for  special  class  instruction  for  the  de- 
fective child  in  the  public  schools: 

A  Polish  boy  of  14  years,  with  a  mental  i>ge  of  7  years,  though 
feeble-minded,  is  a  constructive  hustler,  good-natured,  gentle  in 
bearing,  sensitive,  thrifty,  and  quietly  unselfish.  He  earns  $11  a 
week  working  from  6  P.  M.  to  1  A.  M.,  and  an  hour  at  noon,  in  a 
lunch  room.  The  presents  of  candy  and  oranges  from  the  "Boss" 
he  brings  home  to  his  little  brother,  "because  he  never  gets  none 
other  ways.  We  save  the  money  for  our  people  in  the  old  coun- 
try."  Already  he  has  $175  in  the  bank.  He  has  acquired  some 
reputation  as  a  surgeon  to  bicycles  and  other  pieces  of  machinery. 
And  yet  this  boy  spends  all  of  his  time  during  school  hours  in  can- 
ing chairs.  What  if  these  school  hours  were  spent  on  work  which 
could  be  correlated  with  some  activity  which  the  child  might  take 
up  after  leaving  school,  so  that  the  hand  work,  like  the  ordinary 
school  program,  would  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  between  the  school 
and  the  life  that  follows. 
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Spending  months  doing  work  that  will  never  lead  to  any 
useful  form  of  training  that  can  be  applied  by  the  defective 
out  in  Hfe  is  a  mistake. 

Special  classes  should  be  well  equipped  along  manual  and 
industrial  lines,  in  order  that,  after  first  studying  the  voca- 
tional aptitudes  of  the  defective  child,  he  may  be  fitted  with 
some  particular  trade,  or  taught  to  do  well  some  one  partic- 
ular thing. 

In  five  states  — New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  and  New  Jersey — special  classes  have  been  made 
compulsory  by  law.  In  these  five  states  plans  are  now  under 
way  for  the  recognition  and  training  of  every  defective  child 
in  the  state.  In  the  neighboring  state  of  Minnesota  $100  is 
allowed  by  the  state  itself  for  each  mentally  defective  child. 
In  this  way  the  state  appropriates  for  training  $1,500  for  each 
special  class  of  fifteen  pupils.  Wisconsin,  aside  from  caring 
for  and  training  1,126  mental  defectives  at  the  two  state  in- 
stitutions, has  special  class  provision  for  433  defective  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools.  There  are  at  least  4000  mentally 
defective  children  who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  either 
institutional  care  or  special  class  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  state. 

Those  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  providing  special 
classes  for  mental  defectives  are  as  follows. 

TABLE  XXIV. 
Special  Classes  Now  in  Operation  in  Wisconsin. 


Appleton  . . . 

Baraboo  

Cudahy  . .  . 
Eau  Claire. 
Fond  du  Lac 
Kenosha. . . . 
Madison  .  . . 
Marinette. . . 
Milwaukee.  . 


Number 

Number     j 

of  Classes 

Enrolled 

2 

25        \ 

1 

12 

1 

12 

1 

14          j 

3 

37 

t            3 

38        1 

3 

40     : 

2 

28 

5 

80 

Monroe  . . . 
Oshkosh . . 
Racine. 
Sheboygan 
Superior. . 
West  Allis 

Total  . . . 


Number 
of  Classes 


Number 
Enrolled 


32 


These  classes,  in  four  cities,  are  located  in  "centers." 
The  type  of  training  is  partly  academic  and  partly  manual 
and  industrial — about  60  per  cent,  manual  training.     Little 
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or  no  follow-up  work  is  done,  except  in  Milwaukee,  where 
every  defective  child  leaving  school  is  reported  to  the  juve- 
nile Protective  Association,  which  organization  follows  up  each 
case. 

Defective  children  have  been  selected  and  special  classes 
have  been  planned  for  the  following  cities,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  room  and  teachers,  classes  have  not  been  organized: 

TAPLE  XXV 
Special  Classes  Planned  for  Mental  Defectives  in  Wisconsin. 


Number 
of  Classes 

Number 
of  Classes 

Beloit 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

Richland  Center 

1 

1 

Chippewa  Falls  

Edg'ertnn 

La  Crosse 

Menasha  

Merrill 

Washburn 

Waukesha 

Total  

1 
2 

15 

Quite  a  number  of  cities,  as  the  list  below  will  show,  have 
made  application  to  Dr.  Woods'  office,  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  the  diagnosis  of  problem  chil- 
dren, with  the  idea  in  view  of  estabhshing  special  classes. 
These  cities  are: 


Ashland 
Green  Bay 
Janesville 
De  Pere 
West  De  Pere 
North  Milwaukee 
Neenah 


Stevens  Point  Waupaca 

Fort  Atkinson  Friendship 

Evansville  Viroqua 

Owen  Elroy 

Kilbourn  Dexterville 

River  Falls  Brandon 
Galesburg 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  school  authorities,  throughout  the  state,  of  the 
importance  of  early  getting  at  the  defective  child  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  of  separating  him  from  the  regular  grades,  of  giv- 
ing him  such  specialized  training  as  will  fit  him  for  something 
useful  in  life,  and  that  type  of  supervision  which  will  prevent 
him  from  becoming'  a  social  burden  and  menace.  "There  ex- 
ists a  strong  public  sentiment  in  every  community,  demanding 
as  a  legitimate  right  of  each  child  that  he  should  be  educated 
according  to  his  need  and  capacity." 
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The  great  majority  of  the  defective  children  in  Wiscon- 
sin are  not  being  given  this  opportunity.  If  we  are  to  meet 
this  problem  at  all,  no  half-way  measures  should  suffice. 
Every  defective  cliild  in  the  state  should  have  the  advantage 
of  such  intensive  and  specialized  training  as  the  state  can  and 
should  afford  him. 

All  children  in  the  public  schools  who  are  three  or  more 
years  retarded  in  their  grade  work  should  be  examined  men- 
tally and  physically,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  backward- 
ness. This  would  demand  an  increase  in  the  clinical  facilities 
now  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  the 
diagnosis  of  mentally  retarded  and  defective  children.  It  is 
practically  impossible  for  Dr.  Woods  now  to  meet  even  the 
most  urgent  requests  from  different  parts  of  the  state.  She 
should  be  supplied  with  at  least  one  or  two  assistants.  If 
this  work  of  diagnosis  is  done  at  all,  it  should  be  placed  only 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  had  ample  technical  training 
and  clinical  experience.  No  greater  injustice  can  be  done  a 
child  whose  mental  backwardness  is  merely  temporary,  then 
to  call  him  feeble-minded  and  to  surround  him  with  feeble- 
minded children  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life.  No 
greater  injustice  can  be  done  the  feeble-minded  child  than, 
through  incorrect  diagnosis,  to  delay  the  early  institution  of 
specialized  measures  of  training,  that  may  enable  him,  par- 
tially at  least,  to  overcome  some  of  his  handicaps. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  conditions  should  never  be  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  or  inadequately  trained  persons. 

The  Nervous  and  Psychopathic  Child. 

About  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  studied 
were  handicapped  by  a  psychopathic  personality.  This  would 
make  1200  psychopathic  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state,  if  these  findings  apply  to  the  entire  school  population. 
These  figures  are  most  conservative  and  represent  only  the 
very  gross  cases. 

This  type  of  child  is  neither  insane  nor  feeble-minded. 
He  may  have  good  intelligence,  and  would  often  be  classed 
as  normal  but  for  the  marked  frequency  of  behavior  difficul- 
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ties.  He  has  outstanding  handicaps  of  personality  that  mark 
him  as  being  different  from  other  children.  The  adaptive 
difficulties  of  these  children  are  the  expression  of  mental  at- 
titudes, trends,  and  twists,  which  constitute  a  very  marked 
departure  from  normal  mental  health. 

Various  types  of  psychopathic  children  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  public  schools;  the  very  thin,  under-nourished,  over- 
active, restless,  neurotic,  emotional,  violent-tempered  child; 
the  apathetic,  weak-willed,  physically  inert,  sluggish, 
over-suggestible,  inadequate  child;  or  the  egocentric,  selfish, 
egoistic,  unappreciative,  cruel,  ungrateful,  individualistic 
child;  the  shut-in,  self-centered,  unapproachable  child;  the 
timid,  hypersensitive  child,  with  feelings  of  inferiority;  and 
many  other  types  with  psychopathic  traits  that  seriously 
handicap  them  in  adapting  themselves  to  their  environment. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  over-emphasize  the  importance  of 
early  recognizing  the  conditions  from  which  these  children 
suffer.  A  psychopathic  personality  forms  the  very  richest 
soil  possible  for  insanity  in  adolescence  and  adult  life  to  de- 
velop. Daily  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
many  adalt  breakdowns  are  directly  traceable  to  child  life. 

With  our  changing  attitude  towards  insanity,  with  our 
present  realization  that  mental  diseases  are,  in  a  measure, 
preventable  and  that  the  vast  financial  burden  and  human 
suffering  which  they  entail  are  the  results  of  our  failures  to 
recognize  danger  signals  in  childhood — in  the  light  of  this 
knowledge  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  our  neglect  to  deal  in- 
telligently and  understandingly  with  psychopathic  children  in 
the  public  schools. 

Such  deviation  from  normal  behavior  as  persistent  lying 
and  stealing,  bad  sex  practices,  inability  to  get  along  with 
other  children,  and  other  unhealthy  manifestations  of  child 
life,  are  not  to  be  explained  by  inadequate  exercise,  defect- 
ive ventilation,  and  a  poorly  balanced  school  curriculum. 
Deeper  causes  arising  from  within  the  individual  child  him- 
self must  be  looked  for. 
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An  understanding  inquiry  and  treatment  of  these  children, 
during  the  school  period,  will  do  much  towards  solving  one  of 
the  largest  factors  in  juvenile  delinquency  and  adult  crime. 

The  examination  of  these  children  should  be  conducted 
in  a  clinic  equipped  to  deal  with  both  mental  and  physical  is- 
sues. The  great  importance  of  a  searching  physical  investi- 
gation is  now  made  evident  from  the  frequency  with  which 
disorders  of  the  ductless  glands,  ovaries,  testicles,  thyroid, 
etc.  are  encountered.  The  physical  make  up  of  the  individ- 
ual is  probably  the  foundation  of  his  personality.  The  integ- 
rity of  the  various  large  internal  organs  has  so  much  to  do 
with  mental  health.  Their  balanced  functioning  is  not  only 
essential  to  the  physical  health  of  the  child,  but  to  the  main- 
tenance of  normal  mental  health  as  well. 

All  behavior  problems  among  public  school  children 
should  receive  a  through-going  study  from  a  psychiatric,  as 
well  as  a  pyschological,  point  of  view.  The  question  of  be- 
ginning psychotic  and  psycho-neurotic  trends,  the  child's  per- 
sonality makeup,  his  abilities  and  disabilities,  his  physical 
condition,  all  should  be  given  the  most  careful  consideration. 

A  course  of  treatment  for  each  psychopathic  child  should 
be  mapped  out,  only,  after  such  a  comprehensive  examination 
has  been  made.  Such  a  study  is  the  only  basis  upon  which 
the  limits  of  social  adaptation  and  the  future  mental  health 
of  the  child  can  be  judged. 

The  Epileptic  Child. 

Two-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  8009  school  children  were 
classified  as  epileptic.     This  would  make  two  per  one  thou- 
sand children  who  were  so  handicapped.     In  the  state  at 
large  there  would  be  about  800  public  school  children  afflict- 
ed with  epilepsy. 

The  pitiable  plight  of  these  children,  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  their  disease,  the  inevitable  seizures  with  which 
they  are  afflicted,  dogging  their  footsteps  like  a  haunting  shad- 
ow, into  the  home,  the  school,  and  out  into  the  market  places 
of  life,  the  ultimate  mental  deterioration  which  in  so  many 
instances  follows  this  condition,  will  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 
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Some  of  these  children  are  feeble-minded,  and  yet,  be- 
cause of  their  epileptic  attacks,  they  cannot  be  handled  in 
special  classes  with  mentally  defective  children.  Many  of 
them,  before  repeated  seizures  have  produced  mental  dull- 
ness, are  of  normal  intelligence  and  are  capable  of  keeping 
up  with  the  regular  grade  work.  But  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
clude them  from  the  grades  for  the  sake  of  the  other  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  epileptics 
themselves.  Nothing  is  more  distressing  for  the  other  chil- 
dren than  to  witness  the  severe  convulsions  from  which  these 
children  suffer. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  the  epileptic  child  finds  no 
place  in  the  public  school  in  which  his  particular  defect  may 
not  exclude  him  from  participating  in  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  state  to  the  normal,  the  sub-normal, 
and  the  feeble-minded  child.  The  result  is  that  many  of 
these  unfortunate  children  leave  school  altogether  at  an 
early  age,  and  thus  face  a  double  handicap  in  life:  not  only 
the  hopeless  affliction  of  their  disease,  but  the  additional 
burden  of  illiteracy. 

Simple  humanity  would  demand  that  we  do  not  neglect 
these  children  who  are  so  grievously  burdened.  Good  business 
judgment  would  urge  the  creation  of  special  classes  for  epilep- 
tics. Many  of  these  children,  if  given  special  educational 
opportunities,  can  be  made  valuable  assets  to  the  community; 
while,  if  neglected,  the  great  majority  will  ultimately  become 
dependent  upon  the  public  purse. 

Speech  Defects. 

There  is  another  type  to  which  we  wish  to  call  special 
attention:  the  child  suffering  from  speech  disorders.  Three 
hundred  and  seven  children,  or  3.8  per  cent,  of  8009  studied, 
were  found  to  be  suffering  from  some  form  of  speech  disorder. 

We  are  here  dealing  with  children  who,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  have  good  intelligence  and  learning 
capacity,  and  who  are  capable,  if  given  the  right  help  at  the 
right  time,  of  becoming  successful  men  and  women,  but.  if 
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their  handicap  is  not  early  recognized  and  properly  treated, 
may  result  in  social  failures  because  of  their  inability  to 
meet  people  and  situations  in  life.  The  constant  embarrass- 
ment and  shame  resulting  from  stammering  or  stuttering,  or 
some  other  speech  difficulty,  brings  about  a  consciousness  of 
inferiority  which  destroys  the  very  foundation  of  self-confi- 
dence and  self-assurance.  Eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  this 
particular  group  had  normal  intelligence,  and  only  eight  per 
cent,  were  mentally  defective. 

The  problem  these  children  presented  was  principally  that 
of  an  emotional  imbalance  with  rather  definite  psychopathic 
trends. 

These  conditions  are  functional  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  but  if  not  properly  treated,  they  may  remain 
throughout  life.  Under  proper  treatment  they  are  largely 
recoverable. 

Speech  classes  should  be  organized  for  such  cases,  un- 
der the  direction  of  specially  trained  speech  teachers.  These 
children  would  not  need  to  be  removed  from  the  grades,  but 
at  some  period  during  each  day  they  should  be  excused  from 
their  regular  work  for  a  conference  and  special  treatment  by 
the  special  teacher. 

We  feel  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  problem 
and  the  relationship  it  bears  to  any  well-rounded  scheme  for 
preparing  the  public  school  child  of  today  to  meet  the  com- 
lex  and  difficult  adjustments  of  adult  life. 

General  Discussion  of  Public  School  Findings. 

At  least  10  per  cent,  or  about  40,000  children  in  Wiscon- 
sin, are  in  need  of  far  more  specialized  training  and  treat- 
ment than  can  be  given  them  in  the  regular  grades  of  the 
public  schools.  The  sub-normal  child,  the  feeble-minded 
child,  the  psychopathic  and  nervous  child,  and  the  epileptic 
child,  are  not  only  difficult  problems  for  the  school  authorities 
today,  but  if  not  properly  understood,  diagnosed,  given  suit- 
able treatment  and  training  and,  in  the  case  of  those  needing 
such,  given  kindly  and  friendly  oversight  and  supervision, 
they  are  destined  later  to  provide  public  authorities,  state, 
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county,  and  city  officials,  and  private  agencies,  with  unimprov- 
able cases  of  dependency,  pauperism,  delinquency  and  insanity. 

The  first  and  most  urgent  need  presented  by  these  chil- 
dren would  be  met  through  the  establishment  of  a  traveling 
clinic,  which  would  examine  all  problem  cases  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  case  of  Milwaukee  the  city 
would  provide  its  own  clinic. 

As  we  have  mentioned  in  our  previous  discussion,  such  a 
clinic  should  be  equipped  to  deal  with  both  mental  and  physical 
issues.  The  present  facilities  in  the  office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  should  be  greatly  enlarged  to  cover  the  needs  of 
this  clinic.  Co-operation  with  the  Psychiatric  Institute  could 
be  arranged,  by  which  much  of  the  strictly  medical  phase  of 
the  work  could  be  handled  without  additional  expense. 

Facilities  should  be  provided  by  the  public  school  author- 
ities throughout  the  entire  state  for  the  speciahzed  training  of 
all  handicapped  children  needing  such. 

The  director  in  charge  of  the  traveling  clinic  might  well 
be  made  the  supervisor  of  all  types  of  special  class  work 
throughout  the  Public  School  system  of  the  state.  In  this 
way  the  findings  in  the  clinic  can  be  put  into  practical  use,  in 
the  daily  treatment  and  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  special 
and  ungraded  classes. 

This  will  furnish  an  opportunity  for  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  progress  of  the  child.  It  will  also  bring  out  the  necessity 
for  further  and  more  complete  examinations  and,  above  all 
things,  it  will  lay  a  basis  for  individual  training  and  treat- 
ment of  each  child. 

The  next  step  is  the  follow-up,  or  after  care,  work.  This 
phase  of  the  work  is  so  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
this  special  program  that  it  can  almost  be  said  to  come  first 
in  importance.  Without  it,  much  of  the  faithful  effort  of 
special  class  teachers  is  in  vain.  Special  visiting  teachers,  or 
school  nurses,  will  provide  much  of  the  follow-up  work. 
While,  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded  child,  some  state  au- 
thority should  be  constituted  that  will  take  on  the  supervision 
throughout  life  of  all  feeble-minded  children  needing  such. 
This  should  be  done  under  the  State  Board  of  Control. 
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SUMMARY 

The  results  of  the  survey  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows: 

Approximately  12  per  cent.  (11.9  per  cent.)  of  the  pris- 
oners examined  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison  were  found  to 
be  feeble-minded.  These  figures  are  rather  low  as  compared 
with  those  from  other  state  prisons.  However,  the  frequency 
of  nervous  and  mental  abnormalities  in  general  at  this  prison 
is  in  keeping  with  the  findings  at  similar  institutions,  59  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  having  been  found  to  be  classifiable  in 
terms  of  deviation  from  average  normal  mental  health.  An 
outstanding  fact  of  interest  in  the  examination  of  inmates  of 
this  and  other  penal  and  correctional  institutions  in  this  sur- 
vey was  the  high  percentage  of  recidivists  found  even  among 
the  youngest  offenders.  At  the  State  Prison  45  per  cent, 
were  chronic  repeaters,  recidivists,  of  whom  91  per  cent, 
showed  marked  handicaps  in  their  personality  make-up. 
Forty-two  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  had 
never  been  regularly  employed,  but  were  drifters. 

At  the  State  Reformatory  12.6  percent,  of  the  inmates 
were  feeble-minded.  At  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
where  the  boys  ranged  from  nine  to  16  years  of  age,  10.8  per 
cent,  were  feeble-minded,  and  36.6  per  cent,  were  either  sub- 
normal in  intelligence,  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  or  had  a  psy- 
chopathic personality;  61  per  cent,  had  been  arrested  more 
than  once;  and  30  per  cent,  were  recidivists.  At  the  State  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls,  while  only  10.5  per  cent,  were  diag- 
nosed as  feeble-minded,  81  per  cent,  showed  mental  traits 
and  character  defects  that  influenced  their  ability  to  adapt 
themselves  to  others. 

Sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  17  typical  county 
jails  examined  were  feeble-minded,  while  45  per  cent,  were 
handicapped  by  some  mental  or  nervous  abnormality,  and 
17.5  per  cent  had  been  arrested  more  than  once.  Ten  per 
cent.'  of  the  inmates  of  the  Milwaukee  House  of  Correction 
were  feeble-minded;  27  per  cent,  were  recidivists;  and  53.5 
per  cent,  had  been  arrested  more  than  once.  As  many  as  83 
per  cent,  showed  evidence  of  personaHty  difficulties  and  char- 
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acter  defects.  Among  the  inmates  of  the  House  of  Deten- 
tion in  Milwaukee,  ranging  from  six  to  17  years  of  age,  eight 
per  cent,  were  clearly  feeble-minded;  12  per  cent,  were  cases 
of  border-line  mental  defects;  56  per  cent,  had  a  mental  age 
of  12  years  or  under,  while  only  22  per  cent,  were  chrono- 
logically 12  years  or  under;  13  per  cent,  were  physically  sick; 
the  personality  make-up  of  61  per  cent,  was  believed  to  be  a 
factor  in  their  delinquency;  23  per  cent,  had  been  arrested 
more  than  once;  and  13  per  cent,  were  chronic  repeaters  and 
had  been  arrested  a  great  many  times. 

Of  the  1358  inmates  of  county  homes  studied  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 17.5  per  cent,  were  feeble-minded;  and  53  per  cent,  were 
either  sub-normal  in  intelligence,  feeble-minded  or  suffering 
from  epilepsy,  psychopathic  personality,  or  mental  disease; 
378  persons  in  county  homes  were  suffering  from  some  form 
of  mental  disease  or  deterioration.  At  the  Home  for  Depend- 
ent Children  at  Milwaukee,  20.7  per  cent,  were  feeble- 
minded, while  about  47. 5  per  cent,  were  handicapped  by  some 
abnormal  nervous  or  mental  condition.  At  the  State  Public 
School  at  Sparta  11  per  cent,  were  feeble-minded;  eight  per 
cent,  were  border-line  cases;  and  75  per  cent,  showed  some  de- 
viation in  the  way  of  personality  difficulties,  from  the  normal. 

The  125  problem  cases  studied  in  connection  with  social 
organizations  showed  a  very  high  percentage  of  pathological 
mental  conditions,  which  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  cases  represented  a  highly  selected  group  picked  out  by 
social  workers  as  needing  mental  examinations.  Forty-one 
and  six-tenths  per  cent,  were  feeble-minded,  5.6  per  cent, 
were  border-line  cases,  while  about  64.8  per  cent,  showed  a 
marked  deviation  from  normal  mental  health.  One  point, 
however,  is  illustrated  by  these  figures,  and  that  is  the  great 
need  of  mental  clinics  throughout  the  state  for  the  diagnosis, 
advice,  and  treatment  of  numerous  apparently  unimprovable 
problem  cases  coming  into  contact  with  charitable  organiza- 
tions. We  have  come  across  pauper  feeble-minded  families 
in  this  state  which  have  been  supported  by  churches  and  or- 
ganized charity  for  four  and  five  generations. 
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Feeble-mindedness  was  found  in  nine  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  and  in  about 
eight  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Finally,  an  exomination  of  8009  children  from  typical 
public  schools  of  Wisconsin,  city,  town,  and  rural,  showed 
four  distinct  types  that  stand  out  as  requiring  special  atten- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  mentality:  The  backward  child, 
the  feeble-minded  child,  the  psychopathic  child,  and  the  epi- 
leptic child.  There  were  seven-tenths  per  cent,  of  feeble- 
minded children  among  the  8009  examined,  1.1  per  cent, 
border-hne  feeble-minded,  and  seven  per  cent,  sub-normal, 
while  three-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  examined 
showed  evidences  of  psychopathic  personality,  and  two-tenths 
par  cent,  were  epileptic.  In  addition  to  these,  3.8  per  cent, 
were  afflicted  with  some  form  of  speech  defect.  Taking 
400,000  as  the  approximate  number  of  children  in  the  grades 
in  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin,  then,  if  these  findings  are 
typical  of  the  total  number  of  public  school  children  in  the 
state,  at  least  40,000,  or  10  per  cent.,  of  the  children  in  Wis- 
consin are  in  need  of  far  more  specialized  training  than  can 
be  given  them  in  the  regular  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

These  children,  if  not  properly  understood,  diagnosed, 
treated  and  trained  at  the  right  time  and,  when  in  need  of  it, 
given  oversight  and  supervision,  are  destined  later  in  life  to 
provide  public  authorities  and  private  agencies  with  unim- 
provable cases  of  dependency,  pauperism,  delinquency,  and 

insanity. 

CONCLUSIONS 

About  4000  dependent  and  delinquent  individuals,  ap- 
proximately 8000  school  children,  a  large  number  of  rehef 
cases  coming  in  contact  with  social  organizations  in  different 
cities,  and  groups  of  defective  famihes,  have  been  studied 
during  this  investigation. 

An  outstanding  need,  as  shown  from  this  survey,  is  for 
greatly  increased  institutional  provision,  and  special  class 
facihties  for  the  feeble-minded.  Basing  the  frequency  of 
feeble-mindedness  on  the  percentage  found  amongst  public 
school  children  in  Wisconsin  we  would  conclude  that  there 
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are  seven  feeble-minded  persons  to  every  1000  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  would  make  approximately  18,000  feeble-minded 
persons  in  this  state.  If  we  take  the  army  figures,  as  shown 
in  Col.  Bailey's  report  of  the  percentage  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  amongst  drafted  men,  we  would  have  six  feeble-minded 
persons  for  every  1000  of  the  population.  This  would  make 
approximately  16,000  feeble-minded  persons  in  this  state. 

At  present  the  state  has  provision  for  only  1126  feeble- 
minded individuals  in  its  two  state  institutions.  Feeble- 
mindedness is  said  to  be  three  times  more  frequent  than 
insanity;  we  do  not  believe  that  the  size,  menace  and  burden 
of  this  problem  is  fully  recognized.  Greatly  increased  insti- 
tutional facilities  are  needed,  as  well  as  special  class  provision 
in  the  pubhc  schools  and  supervision  out  in  the  community. 

It  is  clear  from  our  study  that  among  the  largest  and 
most  important  causes  involved  in  crime  and  dependency  are 
mental  conditions  found  within  the  individual  criminals  and 
dependents  themselves.  Mental  disease  and  mental  defect, 
epilepsy,  psychopathic  personality,  abnormal  mental  trends, 
adaptive  difficulties,  and  character  defects,  are,  we  believe, 
the  most  important  factors  underlying  recidivism  or  repeated 
criminality  and  chronic  pauperism,  (Of  3977  dependents  and 
delinquents  studied,  50  per  cent,  at  least,  every  other  person, 
was  clearly  classifiable  in  terms  of  deviation  from  average 
normal  mental  health,  was  handicapped  by  some  very  definite 
abnormal  nervous  or  mental  condition;  10.3  per  cent,  were 
found  feeble-minded.  At  least  one  out  of  every  ten  persons 
sentenced  to  state  prison,  reformatory,  or  industrial  training 
schools,  committed  to  state  dependent  school,  county  homes, 
orphanages,  cared  for  and  helped  by  relief  organizations  in 
this  state,  is  a  feeble-minded  person.) 

There  are  two  very  definite  needs  deserving  of  serious 
consideration. 

(1)  The  provision  of  some  machinery,  which  is  now  totally 
lacking,  for  the  recognition  of  these  conditions  among  prison- 
ers in  court,  state  prison,  reformatory,  jail,  industrial  training 
schools,  almshouses,  dependent  institutions  and  out  in  the 
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community;  together  with  institution  of  proper  segregation, 
treatment  and  training,  as  well  as  kindly  supervision  of  all 
needing  such. 

(2)  The  development  of  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
factors  which  are  the  causes  of  these  conditions. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  there  are  no  existing  facilities 
for  recognizing  and  handling  these  individuals  who  furnish  all 
the  disciplinary  problems  and  slow  down  the  industries,  in 
the  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  and  furnish  the  very 
backbone  to  recidivism,  chronic  criminality,  dependency  and 
"inherited  pauperism;"  there  is  no  machinery  whereby  the 
feeble-minded  person,  the  early  case  of  mental  disease,  epi- 
lepsy and  psychopathic  personality,  may  be  prevented  from 
being  bandied  about  from  court  to  jail,  to  reformatory,  to 
state  prison,  back  to  court  again,  in  and  out  of  dependent 
institutions,  and  the  Hke,  until  the  time  when  something 
could  have  been  done  to  prevent  ultimate  mental  deterioration 
in  the  case  of  beginning  mental  disease,  fixed  criminal  ten- 
dencies in  the  feeble-minded,  and  dementia  in  the  epileptics, 
has  passed. 

It  is  our  belief  that  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  con- 
nection with  the  penal  and  correctional  machinery  of  this 
state  today  is  the  creation  of  diagnostic  facilities,  on  the 
basis  of  which  an  intelligent  classification  of  offenders  can  be 
made  and  proper  treatment,  training,  and  segregation  insti- 
tuted. 

We  believe  this  end  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
provision  of  $12,000  yearly  for  the  creation  of  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts, a  so-called  "flying  clinic,"  to  serve  the  state  penal  and 
correctional  institutions,  the  state  dependent  home,  state  in- 
stitution for  the  deaf  and  blind,  and  the  courts  when  called 
upon.  This  flying  clinic  might  well  be  attached  to  the  Psy- 
chiatric Institute. 

This,  with  the  gradual  adaptation  of  existing  machinery, 
whereby  the  adult  defective  delinquents  may  be  segregated, 
and  handled  in  a  far  more  individualized  way  than  at  present, 
while  the  normal  delinquents  receive  intensive  industrial  and 
vocational  training,  and  early  cases  of  mental  disease  trans- 
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ferred  for  appropriate  hospital  treatment,  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren in  industrial  training  schools,  dependent  schools  and  the 
like, committed  to  the  state  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded, 
will  enable  the  state  to  care  for  its  wards  in  a  far  more  hu- 
mane, intelligent  and  economical  fashion  than  is  at  present 
being  done. 

Are  we  not  assuming  an  attitude  of  fatalism  in  ourhand- 
hng  the  problems  of  crime,  dependency  and  insanity?  Are 
we  not  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  taking  care  of,  punish- 
ing and  endeavoring  to  cure  individuals  after  these  conditions 
have  fully  developed;  and  almost  totally  neglecting  to  dam 
the  stream  at  its  source,  by  instituting  methods  of  prevention 
at  a  period  when  in  a  great  measure   prevention  is  possible? 

There  are  40,000  odd  public  school  children  in  this  state 
who  are  so  mentally  handicapped  as  to  be  unable  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  their  fellows.  These  little  children,  if 
neglected  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  are  far  more  Hkely 
than  their  normal-minded  brothers  and  sisters,  later  on  in  life, 
to  join  that  vast  and  grim  procession  of  criminals,  vagrants, 
prostitutes,  paupers,  insane  persons  and  human  failures  of 
tomorrow. 

Shall  we  say  to  these  boys  and  girls:  Yes,  we  know  you 
are  sub-normal,  feeble  minded,  epileptic,  and  afflicted  with  a 
marked  nervous  constitution;  we  know  because  of  these 
handicaps  you  are  not  able  to  profit  by  the  training  we  have 
afforded  you  in  the  public  schools;  we  know  that  you  will  be 
unable  to  adapt  yourself  properly  to  the  complex  demands  of 
life,  and  through  the  expression  of  these  adaptive  difficulties 
in  delinquency,  vagrancy,  prostitution  and  dependency,  you 
will  furnish  us  difficult  and  costly  problems  to  deal  with  in 
later  years;  we  know  that  you  will  spend  the  greater  part  of 
your  life  in  and  out  of  state,  county  and  city  institutions, 
bandied  about  from  pillar  to  post,  causing  untold  sorrow  and 
suffering;  we  know  all  of  this,  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  a  great  measure  it  is  preventable  if  we  create  ma- 
chinery to  provide  for  the  diagnosis  of  your  condition,  for 
treatment  and  training  while  you  are  still  in  the  golden  period 
of  childhood,  but  we  haven't  the  money  at  this  time  to  spend? 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Compulsory  mental  examination  of  all  children  three 
or  more  years  retarded;  utilizing  for  this  purpose  the  psycho- 
logical department  already  existing  in  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and  enlarging  this  cHnic  to 
make  it  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  state. 

2.  Compulsory  special  class  instruction  of  all  children  in 
the  public  schools  diagnosed  mentally  defective — these  special 
classes  to  be  developed  in  all  school  districts  having  ten  or 
more  defective  children;  the  state  to  provide  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  these  classes. 

3.  State-wide  supervision  of  all  feeble-minded  children 
needing  such;  this  after  care  to  be  done  under  the  direction 
of  a  bureau  within  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

4.  Increased  institutional  provision  for  feeble-minded 
persons  who  cannot  be  satisfactorily  handled  under  super- 
vision in  the  community. 

5.  Parole,  under  the  above  mentioned  bureau  within  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  of  all  suitably  trained  institutional 
cases  fit  for  community  life. 

6.  Mental  examination  of  all  inmates  of  the  state  indus- 
trial schools,  dependent  schools,  state  reformatory  and  state 
prison,  such  examinations  to  be  accomplished  by  a  flying 
clinic  from  the  Psychiatric  Institute. 

7.  Mental  examination  of  defective  delinquents  and 
other  abnormal  mental  types  in  court.  Permissive  legislation 
enabling  any  court  in  the  state  to  call  upon  the  Psychiatric 
Institute  for  the  services  of  the  aforesaid  clinic  in  attendance 
at  the  court. 

8.  Permissive  legislation  enabling  any  judge  to  commit 
for  a  period  of  observation,  ten  or  twenty  days  or  more,  to 
the  Psychiatric  Institute,  any  individual  whose  mental  con- 
dition is  in  question. 

9.  The  organization  of  special  care  for  adult  defective 
delinquents,  using  machinery  already  existing  at  the  Central 
State  Hospital  as  a  basis  for  such  work  with  males;  using 
the  new  institution  at  Taycheedah  for  female  defective 
delinquents. 
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